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Gifts 


that enrich the 
understanding of Christmas 


The Revised Standard Version Bible brings you closer to the original meaning of the 
Scriptures than any other English translation. Written in the language we understand 
and speak today, the RSV Bible follows the oldest known Biblical documents, many 
only recently discovered. More than 100 editions of the RSV Bible are now available. 


The RSV Concordance Refer- 
ence Bible is the ideal Bible for 
study and family use. Printed in 
easy-to-read type, it includes a 
concise concordance with a list of 
proper names and more than 75,000 
center-column references. Bound 
in buckram with two-color jacket: 
$9.00. De luxe gift editions in black 
and red leather: $12.50 to $22.50. 








(@ONCORDETTE 


The RSV “Concordette” Bible 
is a new and compact RSV Bible 
containing all Concordance refer- 
ence features. Only 5” by 7”, the 
**Concordette”’ is easy to carry and 
handle, and has been designed 


| especially for use in Church and | 


Sunday School. Six beautiful edi- 
tions, all with India paper, range 
in price from $5.95 to $14.95. 





BIBLE 
READINGS 


> } 
for Boys and Girl 


Bible Readings for Boys and 
Girls is a richly illustrated book of 
selections from the RSV Bible com- 
piled by the Committee on Chil- 
dren’s Work of the National Coun- 
cil of Churches. It is the perfect 
bridge between brief Bible story- 
books for young children and the 
entire Bible for older young people 
and adults. $3.00. 


Ask to see these books at your denominational publishing house or bookstore. 


THOMAS NELSON & SONS 


Exclusive publishers of the Revised Standard Version Bible 
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After a three-evening hassle with 
Christmas cards, it dawns on tycoon- 
to-be, J. Thrist Upturn, that mailing 
is a mean, tedious, messy job; and 
why the girls in his office keep talking 
up a postage meter! 

Up to now, Mr. U (and possibly you?) 
had metered mail pegged only with big 
business. The notion couldn’t be wronger! 
Now even the smallest business or office 
can have all the benefits of metered mail. 
Among the users of the DM, desk model 
postage meter, one-third average less 
than a dollar a day in postage—like it for 
its convenience. 

The benefits? First off, no stamps. No 
stamp sticking. No running out of the 
right stamp. No stamp box, guarded like 
the family jools! 


A postage meter prints directly on the 
envelope the right stamp for any kind of 
mail. Or on special gummed tape for 
parcel post. Also prints your own small 
ad, if you want one. Seals as well as 
stamps the envelope. Makes mailing fast 
and easy, saves time and postage. And 
anybody can use a postage meter. 

Your meter is set by the postoffice 
for as much postage as you want to buy. 
Metered postage is protected from loss, 
damage, misuse; and is automatically 
accounted for. And metered mail needs 
less time in the postoffice, often makes! 
earlier trains and planes. 


There’s a meter model to fit your j 


needs. Ask the nearest Pitney-Bowes 
office to show you. Or send coupon for 
free illustrated booklet. 


FREE: Handy desk or wall chart of latest postal 
rates, with parcel post map and zone finder. 


The DM, desk 
model postage 
meter for the 
small mailer. 


Pitney-Bowess, INc. 


8382 Pacific Street 
Stamford, Conn. 
Send free DQ booklet DF Postal Rate Chart to: 


Name 
Address. 


Pitney-Bowes 
POSTAGE METERS 


Made by the leading manufacturer of mailing machines . . . 139 offices in U.S. and Canada, 
In Canc’ ™**ney-Bowes of Canada, Ltd., Dept. 382, 909 Yonge Street, Toronto. 
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LETTERS 





‘How To Listen to a Sermon’ 


« Dr. Odiorne’s diagnosis of our current 
nonlistening epidemic and its causes 
(P.L., November 1, 1960) is interesting. 
I agree that each of us has had to estab- 
lish a defense against the modern noise- 
makers which constantly assault our ears, 
and that there is danger of our taking 
this defense with us into the pew. It is, 
however, Dr. Odiorne’s prescription for 
better listening that disturbs me. Must 
we not take into the pew something be- 
sides our ears and mind? Do we not ex- 
clude the Spirit when we become 
involved with techniques? Is remember- 
ing ideas more important than a faith 
strengthened, a need supplied, and a 
step quickened? 


—Mrs. Joun Hastie Brown 
Syracuse, New York 


« ...I rejoiced that Dr. Odiorne placed 
the responsibility upon the listeners. . . . 
The three techniques suggested to im- 
prove listening ability were excellent. If 
effective action is to come from preach- 
ing, however, something more is required 
than the retention of ideas. If the lis- 
tener prayerfully prepares himself to 
receive the message, just as the minister 
in prayer prepares and delivers it, per- 
haps the listening effectiveness to ser- 
mons will be high. 


—Mnrs. Vinci. M. Cossy 
Oak Park, Illinois 


Contemporary 
Church Designs 


« I have read with interest “New De- 
signs for Worship” in the November 1, 
1960, issue of PresBYTERIAN Lire. Other 
articles have appeared in the lay press 
with similar illustrations of new church 
buildings. 

For years I thought a building was not 
a church unless it was in the New Eng- 
land meeting-house style. Now I am con- 
vinced that the contemporary designs 
are beautiful as well as useful. . . . 


—Rosert P. Lup_tum 


President, Blackburn College 
Carlinville, Illinois 


Ministry to Leprosy Patients 


« ... Steven and Mary Spencer’s article, 
“Brighter World for Leprosy Victims” 
(P.L., November 1, 1960), warmly inter- 
prets the Christian Church’s healing min- 
istry to leprosy patients and their 


families. It should allay many fears and 
misunderstandings about the disease. . . . 


—Mrs. H. Howarp Back 
Wappingers Falls, New York 


‘The Open Door... 
The Open Heart’ 


« Thank you for the enlightening ar- 
ticle about Puerto Rican Protestants in 
New York (P.L., November 1, 1960). It 
should help erase the fast-growing 
“Puerto Rican image”—ignorant, squalid, 
juvenile delinquents, their communities 
modern jungles—that many people have, 
May a truer image emerge. 

The use of Bible names may bring a 
chuckle, but here, too, insight may be 
gained. The Burgos’ choice of noble- 
sounding Bible names reminds one of 
the Calvinists of Geneva who named 
their children for Old Testament char- 
acters. 


—Mrs. W. C. ALLEN 
Springfield, Missouri 


Texas Greek 


« .. . This beautiful but utilitarian 
building (“Texas Synod Dedicates New 
Office Building,” P.L., November 1, 
1960) is a monument to the zeal, energy, 
and devotion of Dr. J. Hoytt Boles, synod 
executive, and his dedicated staff. 

It just happened that I overheard Dr. 
Boles tell one inquirer that the words 
over the entrance, “Fain Center,” are 
from the Greek, and freely translated 
mean “There ain’t no benevolence money 
invested here.” 


—Sam H. WEATHERFORD 
Fort Worth, Texas 


Mrs. Lee’s Plea Supported 


« ... I have noted with interest the 
letter from Mrs. John W. Lee of Indian- 
apolis (P.L., October 15, 1960) asking 
for a revision of “A Confession of Faith” 
in nontheological terms. I write to second 
her plea. Too long—far too long—have 
the theologians and their unintelligible 
language dominated the expressions of 
our faith. Monday Morning, in the Octo- 
ber 10 issue, has two articles expressing 
the need of relief from the antiquated 
thinking in religion: “Theological Rele- 
vance of Atheism” by Eric Dean and 
“The Bane of Liturgy” by Julian Price 
Love. Please help in this rescue work. 
—Tue Rev. Evcene W. Pocock 

Shaker Heights, Ohio 
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The Billy Graham 


A new decade of evangelistic endeavor 
Greater Miami Crusade begins in 1961. The significant promise of 


% ‘eh ee. 


Miami Beach Convention Hall the life of the State—and the Nation—can 
MARCH 5-26, 1961 





STATE-WIDE RALLIES EXTEND THE CRUSADE TO 


JACKSONVILLE January 14, 15 
ORLANDO January 21, 22 
CLEARWATER January 28 

ST. PETERSBURG January 29 
BRADENTON & SARASOTA February 4 
TAMPA February 5 
TALLAHASSEE February 11 
GAINESVILLE February 12 
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the 50's has been achieved because 
thousands of prayer partners around the 
world were willing to fulfil their responsi- 
bility. They were willing to pray. 


Because they are confident that your 
prayer support will continue, the Billy 
Graham Team dares to move forward in 
this new decade...to undertake new cru- 
sades...to attempt to reach additional 
thousands for Jesus Christ. 


The crusades in Florida...centered.in 
Miami but reaching the entire State... 
will launch the new decade. For the first 
three months of 1961, the focal point of 
the Team’s evangelistic ministry will be 
Miami. Here it is that the prayers of 
Christians around the world must be 
centered. 


With the population increase of 76.7% 
since 1950—the largest in the nation— 
Florida has moved to the fore in areas of 
significance in the present history of our 
country. In Florida’s burgeoning cities 
thereis vast potential for spiritual achieve- 
ment. New lives...new families...new 


homes...new communities are every- 
where. 





To meet these responsibilities is the 
challenge which the Billy Graham Team, 
together with the churches of Florida, 
has accepted. The resultant impact upon 


be history-making. 


Do you dare to fail in your responsibility 
to pray? 


Why not plan your vacation in Florida 
and share in these crusades? 


Write Today for Further Information to 
TWE BILLY GRANAM GREATER MIAMI CRUSADE, INC.» 22¢ NE Second Ave. Miami, Florida 
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O God, who by the shining of a star didst guide the Wise Men 
to behold Thy Son our Lord: 

Show us Thy heavenly light, and give us grace to follow 

until we find Him, and, finding Him, rejoice. 

Fill, we beseech Thee, the world with Thy glory, 

and show Thyself unto all the nations; through Him 

who is the true Light and the bright Morning Star, 

Jesus Christ Thy Son our Lord. 


Eternal God, in whose perfect kingdom no sword is drawn 
but the sword of righteousness, and no strength known 
but the strength of love: 
So guide and inspire, we pray Thee, the work of all 
who seek Thy kingdom at home and abroad, that all peoples 
may seek and find their security, not in force of arms, 
but in the perfect love that casteth out fear, 
and in the fellowship revealed to us by Thy Son 
Jesus Christ our Lord. 


We beseech Thee, O God, to forgive those national sins 
which do so easily beset us: 

our wanton waste of the wealth of soil and sea; 

our desecration of natural beauty; our heedlessness 

of those who come after us, if only we be served; 

our love of money, our contempt for small things and 

our worship of big things; our neglect of backward peoples; 

our complacency; and our pride of life. 

For these wrongs done to our land and our heritage, 

as for right things left undone, forgive us, O Lord. Amen. 


Adapted from The Book of Common Worship 


December 10 December 11 December 18 
Human Rights Day Universal Bible Sunday White Gift Sunday 


A list of daily Bible readings for 1961, printed as a 
bookmark, is available from the American Bible So- 
ciety, 450 Park Avenue, New York 22, New York. 
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10 Holiday Hosts by Carl G. Karsch 


Intercessory Prayer 


Churchmen in Politics by John R. Fry 
Active Presbyterians serve the people of Missouri. 


Members of Westminster Church, Dayton, Ohio, open their hearts and homes to overseas stu- 
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19 Africa: The Priority Is Teachers by Carl E. Ericson 


dents at Christmas. 


Reaching the College Generation Part II of a series by Robert K. Kelley 
The whole Church must take a hand if the ministry to students is to he effective. 


In a tour of West Africa, four American Presbyterians see the opportunities we share with 





fellow Christians. 
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24 The National Council of Churches: The First Ten Years 
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Puerto Rican Bishops Cause Election Controversy 
Catholic Laymen Polled on Birth Control 


Communism in U.S. Churches Surveyed 


A Special Report by Geraldine Sartain 















28 Nominations Requested THE COVER. A student from 

: Korea, Chung Lee, trims his 

29 For Americans Overseas first Christmas tree in Amer- 

29 School Bible-Reading Case Will Be Pursued ica at the home of Mr. and 

Mrs. Herschel R. Lamme, 

30 White Gift Offering: members of Westminster 

Christmas Gifts for the World’s Needy Presbyterian Church. Dayton 

31 More Missionaries Enter Congo Ohio. Chung, a frequent vis- 

itor in the Lamme household, 

32 Detroit and Bruges is shown with (from left) Kathryn Anne, Mrs. Lamme, Susan 

Collaborate in Exhibit of Flemish Art Jane, and Bill. The Lammes are just one of many West- 

os World Relief: $10,000,000 in 1961 minster families who are Holiday Hosts (see page 10) to 
students from overseas. 





37 Seen and Heard: And the Band Plays On Vice-Moderator Elder Hawkins’ party during a visit to four 


39 Records for Christmas Giving by Enos E. Shupp, Jr. 


In recording for PrespyrertaNn Lire the experiences of 


by John R. Fry African nations (see Africa: The Priority Is Teachers), 
the Reverend Carl E. Ericson reverted to a familiar role. 
Before entering the ministry, he was for more than twenty 


43 Children’s Story: The Chair in the Road years an Associated Press newsman. Mr. Ericson is pastor 





by Betsey M. Collins of the Knox Presbyterian Church, Falls Church, Virginia. 
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CHURCH- 
MEN 
IN 
POLITICS 


Active Presbyterians 
serve the people of Missouri 


by Jon R. Fry 


Jefferson City, Missouri’s, main industry is govern- 
ment. Everything that goes on in this capital city is 
in some way connected with state government. Stores 
sell to governmental workers—from governor to lowliest 
filing clerk. Schools are filled with the children of gov- 
ernment people. And churches, not surprisingly, have 
as members government people and the businessmen 
who serve government people. 

The First Presbyterian Church of Jefferson City in 
every other respect appears to be a normal church. Its 
typical late Victorian architecture promises nothing 
special to the visitor. The church functions like any 
other church and offers essentially the same program 
of other Presbyterian churches in comparably sized 
cities. Few, if any, Presbyterian churches, however, 
have as members the Governor of the state, the Gover- 
nor-elect (presently the Attorney General), the State 
Treasurer, two Supreme Court Justices, highly placed 
personnel in the Departments of Highways, Health, 
and Highway Patrol, and the Board of Education, as 
well as the Mayor of the city. The numbers and caliber 
of government people in church membership prompt 
one newsman (a non-Presbyterian) to suggest that 
“You've got to be a Democrat and a Presbyterian to get 
anywhere in this burg.” 

As a general practice, politicians everywhere note 
that their opponents go to church, quote from the Bible, 
and feign righteousness when campaigning—merely in 
order to impress a pious and naive electorate. Nor does 
this point often escape the voters who employ a healthy 
suspicion when dealing with politicians (especially the 
ones who wear their Christianity on their sleeves). 
Strangely enough, however, the government people in 
Jefferson City’s First Presbyterian Church have largely 
escaped the cynical blast from rival politicians or from 
suspicious voters who, likely as not, occupy the same 
pew with the State Treasurer or Attorney General, or 
serve On a canvass committee with a Supreme Court 
Justice. 

Pastor Frank Penick describes the novelty of the 
situation. He notes that most government personnel in 
“Jeff City” have come from other communities and other 
churches. Therefore, there happens to be a high con- 
centration of churchmen in the present picture. This 
church has not had anything to do with their coming, 
but simply is available for them when they come. The 
church has had little to do with their ideas about the 
church, which, naturally, were built in by other 
churches a long time ago. “We haven't deliberately set 
out to be a kind of pilot project entitled Christians in 
politics,” says Mr. Penick. “That’s what I want to make 
clear. We just have a church there that happens to 
have a lot of government people in it.” 

The mere facts of the situation, however, give the 
lie to standard assumptions that politicians are inev- 
itably sleight-of-hand artists and that politics is no fit 
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place for Christians. Mr. Penick rightly notes that “we 
just have a church here,” meaning that the church has 
not calculated to get as many high-ranking government 
officials as possible on its membership list. But it is an 
unusual church precisely because some genuine pro- 


fessional politicians do attend regularly, do give gen- 


erously, and do work cooperatively in its activities. Any 


pastor would have to admit that—and Mr. Penick does. 


The professional politicians arrange themselves into 
two distinct groups: those who will accept the descrip- 
tive term “politician” and those who with only the great- 
est reluctance will admit that their service to the people 
of the State of Missouri (the body politic) in govern- 
ment is in any sense political. The latter group predomi- 


nates in number and in emotional intensity. Virgil 


Saville, for instance, disclaims being a politician in any 
immediate vote-getting capacity. Mr. Saville is head 
of the Materials Division of the Highway Department. 
Forty years ago, while a student at the University of 
Missouri, he began work in a Highway Department 
laboratory, and upon graduation continued his work 
in that laboratory and began his engineering career 
with the department, arriving in Jefferson City in 1937. 
“Actually, I am a professional engineer working for the 
government,” he says. He takes pride in the absence 
of political pressure exerted on him. And that pride is 
visible, he thinks, in good roads that he is allowed to 
build and maintain. But the simple fact cannot be 
blinked away; he works for the State of Missouri and 
is therefore in a more vulnerable and sensitive position 
than one who works for a private engineering firm. 


AVILLE FEELS that his job is not particularly unusual. 
It demands, as he says, “what any job requires: 
integrity, dependability, honesty, resistance to 
pressure. Like any other job, the need for real responsi- 
bility is premium. I have found that Christians make 
the best people in government (still eschewing the di- 
rect word politics) because they are going to be the 
most responsible. And I don’t mean the freeloaders, the 
Presbyterians in name only. I mean the real dedicated 
Christians. They somehow or other turn out to be in- 
terested in getting a job done well without always ask- 
ing what's in it for them.” 

Engineers working in private firms say exactly the 
same thing that Saville says concerning the necessity 
for dependable, responsible work. But Saville believes 
that a man’s faith does make a difference, and he 
speaks from experience as zealous churchman, trustee, 
father of an Episcopalian rector—a man whose ideas 
concerning civic responsibility (politics, if you will) 
have come, as Virgil Saville says, “out of preaching, 
teaching, and associations with Christian people in the 
church that have been available to me.” This man is in 
the government and not in a private engineering firm. 
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John Pletz, a division head in the Department of 
Social Welfare, bemoans the fact that there is seldom 
any discernible connection between the private Chris- 
tian faith of the individual in government (he, too, was 
unhappy with the word politics) and his job perform- 
ance. He says that he would find it difficult to tell on 
the basis of performance alone who in his office was 
or was not a professing Christian. “But this is not the 
point, really,” he continued. “The whole public welfare 
movement had in its beginning, and still maintains to 
a lesser extent, a strong religious—Christian-Judaic— 
motivation, even though many social workers today dis- 
avow it. But that’s why I’m in it. I was raised in a 
Christian home and had some thoughts about being a 
minister. Instead, I am here, and it looks like I am 
going to stay here even though I could move and 
maybe make more money. I'm staying because the 
winds are beginning to blow around here. We've got a 
big mental health reform program under way. Our en- 
tire correction system is being overhauled. Maybe we 
are going to get more adequate assistance grants with 
full medical care for people in distress. We are just 
zeroing in on the whole problem of the aged in Missouri. 
I couldn't leave now.” 

Mr. Pletz believes that his social welfare job is very 
well worth doing and that his being in a government 
doing social welfare work has definite relationship to 
his Christian faith, even though he began the conver- 
sation lamenting the lack of any explicit connection 
between what he is as a Christian and what he is as a 
career social worker in government. 

Few other Presbyterian workers in government find 
such explicit connection between their Christian faith, 
their churchmanship, and their jobs. But among the 
career government workers—those who do not have 
to seek periodic election—concern for high standards of 
job performance is generally matched with active in- 
volvement in the life of the church. Al Bleckschmidt, 
for instance, is Supervisor of the Fine Arts in the Board 
of Education. He teaches an enthusiastic adult class in 
the church school and directs the choir. Each time Mr. 
Bleckschmidt attempts to turn the teaching over to 
someone else, the class, according to one member, pro- 
tests with the classic, “Say it isn’t so!” 

In direct contrast to the career government workers, 
John M. Dalton is a “politician’s politician who works 
365 days out of every year at the business of politics.” 
This is the estimate of a Republican admirer who for 
obvious reasons desires to remain unnamed. Dalton’s 
admirer goes on to affirm that “Dalton came into office 
as Attorney General eight years ago, and he hasn't done 
anything but good for the people of the state, friend and 
foe alike. He’s a clean, honest, and Christian man, which 
is more than I can say for most Democrats. In fact, 
some of the big-shot Democrats don’t really like him. 

(Continued on page 38) 








HOLIDAY 


HOSTS 


Members of Westminster Church, Dayton, Ohio, 
open their hearts and homes to overseas students at Christmas 


Text and photographs by CARL G. KARSCH 


T. NTY-EIGHT students from twelve nations over- 


seas had an unexpected elective course last year in the 
American celebration of Christmas. During the two- 
week academic holiday, the students, who represented 
four colleges, were guests of members of Westminster 
Presbyterian Church, Dayton, Ohio. 

The experience proved instructive for hosts as well 
as students. Young people (most of them for the first 
time) had an opportunity to trim trees, bake cookies, 
fill Christmas stockings, and purchase and wrap gifts. 
Of greater importance, they became well acquainted 
with American Christians, shared in family worship, 
went caroling, and attended a Christmas eve candle- 
light service at Westminster. 

Many of the students were invited by the children 
of their hosts to address classes at school and at the 
church. Other families invited neighbors for coffee 
hours to meet their holiday guests. All the families said 
they enjoyed most the hours spent hearing about the 
students’ homelands. Mrs. J. C. Beaman, who doesn't 
go out much because of her four small children, said 
that entertaining Yoriko Konishi was the next best thing 
to a trip to Japan. 

As for Yoriko, a junior and a sociology major at 
Western College for Women, the week with the Bea- 
mans was better than a seminar on American life. “I 
always thought families in this country were highly 
individualistic and hard to keep together. I was sur- 
prised to see the way they do enjoy each other and 
how closely knit the families really are. Until I stayed 
with a Christian family, I didn’t realize how much 
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Christmas here is also a religious festival. As a visitor, 
all I saw was the same sort of secular holiday we have 
in Japan where there are very few Christians.” 

Westminster invited its first group of overseas stu- 
dents two Christmases ago. For Mrs. Clayton Y. Goss, 
chairman of arrangements, the most difficult job is satis- 
fying all the families who wish to entertain students. 
Last year, with twice as many potential hosts as guests, 
Mrs. Goss asked each student to divide the vacation 
period between two families. One eight-year-old, who 
recalled a visit by a student to the child’s church school 
class, headed his Christmas list: “one overseas student.” 

Chung Lee, an undergraduate at Miami University, 
was one of several for whom last Christmas was the 
second spent with the same Westminster family. Chung 
pays frequent visits to the home of Mr. and Mrs. 
Herschel R. Lamme. “I feel new ties with Christians of 
this country,” says Chung, a Presbyterian from Seoul, 
Korea. Mrs. Lamme adds, “He is better than one of the 
family; Chung volunteers to shovel snow from the 
walks and helps me with the gardening.” 

Other Westminster families tell of assisting students 
in finding summer jobs or offering parental counsel on 
problems. After Christmas, one member wrote the Rev- 
erend Joseph L. Jensen, Jr.: “. . . She became a sister 
to our girls. We feel we have gained a college-age 
daughter.” Mr. Jensen, in urging members to accept 
this kind of year ‘round relationship with the students, 
says, “I know of no better way to prepare our hearts 
for the birth of Christ than to open them to those who 
have come from afar.” 
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HOLIDAY SONGFEST at the home of Mr. and Mrs. Harry Kohl is enjoyed by Helen Wu (seated) of Hong Kong, a student 
at Western College for Women. Two Koreans, Joon Sik Choi and Seung Ko (at left) are guests of Mrs. Kohl's parents 
and a sister, Miss Caroline Shuey. The Kohls wondered whether someone from overseas would feel at home with 
them, but were delighted when, by coincidence or providentially, Helen revealed she was a music major. “Now 
we have a concert every night,” says Mr. Kohl, himself a musician. Helen, too, is delighted to be part of a family 


which “doesn’t mind hearing me practice endlessly.” 
DecemsBer 1, 1960 ll 
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CHRISTMAS EVE RITUAL of hanging stockings is ex- 
plained to Young Horn Park, a Korean, by young John 
Brown. Earlier, Mr. and Mrs. John S. Brown, their two 
daughters, Mr. Park, and an Indian student, Paddy Chan- 
dran, scoured the woods behind the house for a berib- 
boned Yule log which Mr. Brown had hidden. Because 
one student was a Hindu and the other a Buddhist, the 
Browns spent many hours explaining Holy Communion, 
the reasons for saying grace at meals, and (says Mr. 
Brown) “many other phases of Christianity that we often 
take for granted.” Paddy, who had never been in a Chris- 
tian church before, enjoyed caroling. “In India,” he said, 
“children expect to be paid to sing for you.” 
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DECORATING COORIES is a new experience for Ghada 
Hashem, of Amman, Jordan, who is being initiated by 
Mollie Shryer (left) and her sister Alice. Ghada, Mrs. 
Shryer, and the daughters baked and decorated thirty- 
six dozen cookies in eight hours. Ghada washed dishes 
and did housework for the first time. “At home,” she 
said, “we have servants to clean up.” Ghada brought a 
record collection of Arabic music, which, once the 
Shryer girls had become used to hearing, they were 
eager to learn. 





Before caroling, overseas students and members of youth fellowships sing together on steps of Westminster Church. 


HOLIDAY HOSTS 


CONTINUED 


BIBLE READING by Margaret Kabiru, from a village near 
Nairobi, Kenya, concludes a Christmas eve service at 
the home of Mr. and Mrs. Hubert Kline. Each of the 
Klines’ five children, including Judy at left, also read a 
portion of the Christmas gospel narrative, then lighted 
one of the candles on the mantelpiece. Margaret told the 
family that in Kenya there is not so much emphasis 
placed upon Christmas. The children do go caroling, she 
said, and give any money they receive to the churches. 
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The whole Church must take a hand 


if the ministry to students 


is to be effective 


REACHING 


THE 
COLLEGE 
GENERATIOI 


by Robert K. Kelley 


In an earlier article, Dr. Kelley summarized a survey 
which revealed the following facts: 
& Three-fourths of the students in Southern California 
church college groups commute to the campus. 
® These students are closely attached to their own 
churches, but detached from campus religious groups. 
& Four-fifths of these students attend at least one serv- 
ice or meeting monthly in their church, but only one- 
seventh attend a campus Presbyterian Student Center. 


What alternatives are before the Church if it is to 
minister more effectively to the exploding college pop- 
ulation, with its vastly increased number of “com- 
muters” to the classroom? 

1. It is possible, but improbable, that the Church 
could double or triple the present number of Presby- 
terian university pastors. In Southern California there 
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would still be almost one thousand Presbyterian-pref- 
erence students for each pastor. Such an increase in our 
on-campus ministry seems to be impractical, and per- 
haps unwise. It would require budgets far beyond the 
present limits. It might imply an overemphasis on the 
ministry to residential students, to the exclusion of the 
majority of students who commute. It would still leave 
unsolved the problem of how to serve adequately the 
large number of commuting and working students, 
whose primary religious group affiliation is to the local 
congregation. 

2. Some church leaders would advocate that the col- 
lege-age young people in each church should be fully 
integrated into the adult life of the church. They feel 
that emphasis should be laid upon worship, service, 
fellowship, and witness in the regular program of the 
church. This view has much to commend it. No new 
leadership would be necessary to stress such a program. 
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Cabinet members of Grandview Church college-age group meet to plan season’s activities. Presbyterian Church in Glendale, 
California, is one of nearly 100 in area offering program for commuting students. Bob Wehrman, group adviser, is at left. 


College students are sometimes described as an “adult 
vocational group.” 

But serious questions must be raised which are so- 
ciological and cultural, as well as religious. America 
has developed a broad youth subculture which gives 
high school and college youth a special place in our 
society. They are encouraged to have their own clubs, 
to participate in school and intercollegiate athletics, 
youth music festivals, and the like. Young people are 
thus encouraged to develop creative individuality and 
independence. Can the Church afford to ignore this 
powerful cultural milieu, and expect youth to sit quietly 
in the pews while adults “run the show”? Can the pri- 
mary group allegiance of youth be ignored? 

3. The final alternative is for the local congregation 
to take a bold forward step in the ministry to college- 
age students. Most churches near commuting colleges 
have a sizable number of students in their present con- 
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gregations. Needed are a more clearly defined church- 
centered program, and closer cooperation with 
Westminster Foundations. If these can be achieved, the 
Church need not wait for ten or twenty years before 
enlisting the talents of college-trained people. 

If this final, most desirable alternative is chosen, 
what must be done? 

This important ministry must become the concern of 
the whole Church. The pastor and session of any local 
congregation in a town where numbers of students 
commute must take the lead here. Numerous students 
said that they “did not know the elders and trustees,” or 
“did not know other adults in the church.” 

Secondly, the college-age group should be given 
definite and positive recognition in the total life of the 
church. The regular participation of students in the 
college group as well as in Sunday church school is 
good for the church and good for the students. Such 
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REACHING 


THE COLLEGE GENERATION 
(CONTINUED) 


groups do not compete with the church’s worship and 
fellowship, but supplement it. 

The importance of the preaching and teaching min- 
istry should be emphasized. These young people are 
in many ways the most receptive portion of the con- 
gregation. Their ideas are changing. Because they have 
not yet taken on full adult responsibilities, they are free 
to respond to the total demands of Christian disciple- 
ship, no matter what the cost may be. 

New teamwork with the Westminster Foundation 
program is needed. Joint worship, study, and confer- 
ence programs could be set up with a genuine inter- 
change of leadership and ideas between church and 
campus groups. A presbytery “pastor-at-large” might be 
given freedom to work in creative ways with these local 
church groups, without specific campus responsibilities. 
Interdenominational relationships in many areas should 
be strengthened. 

A more clearly defined program for college-age stu- 
dents should be set up in the churches. Dedicated and 
understanding adult leaders must be enlisted. Espe- 
cially in the important first two years of college, young 
people respond to such guidance. Significantly, older 
students tested continued to show strong loyalties to 
their ministers and group advisers. Serious considera- 
tion of the relationship between high school and college- 
age programs could make possible a more effective 
transition from one to the other. Summer programs also 
present many creative opportunities. 

The outreach program of these groups should be 
considered with more imagination and insight. One 
of the marks of the early Student Christian Movement 
was a strong missionary interest. Too little of this spirit 
of outreach is evident today. There is a new openness 
in many academic circles, among students and faculty 
members alike, to the presentation of the Christian mes- 
sage. But the vast majority is still unreached. 

Finally, the relationships between students, career 
young people, servicemen, and young married couples 
need to be clarified, and a program developed to meet 
the needs of each of these groups. Certainly some com- 
mon interests can be found. 

Some churches have useful experience in setting up 
a program for college-age students. Grandview Presby- 
terian Church in Glendale, California, is typical of one 
hundred Southern California United Presbyterian 
churches which have inaugurated such special pro- 
grams. A suburban church of over 1,600 members, 
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Grandview has a well-balanced youth program which 
includes varied activities for the “College-Career” 
group. 

“Personal contact is the key to our college-age pro- 
gram,” says the Reverend James Patten, associate pas- 
tor of the church, “The pastors and advisers all take a 
personal interest in our large group of collegians, and 
it brings results. We have about 180 on our roll, in- 
cluding eighty-eight who are away at thirty-six different 
colleges, and ten in the service. Each month this group 
receives a special mailing of the church paper, with 
four personal letters enclosed from the staff and the 
group at home. 

“There are many fine counseling opportunities. My 
office is always open, and one or two drop in for a 
chat every week. In addition, our minister of visitation, 
the Reverend William A. Motter, meets many of the 
students in their homes.” 

One significant aspect of the Grandview program is 
its attraction for outsiders. Forty-two of those affiliated 
with the College-Career group are non-church mem- 
bers. One of the boys explains it this way: 

“I have gone to a great many churches, I found what 
I want at Grandview. It is a youth-centered church. 
Adults and young people alike accepted me warmly 
and wholeheartedly.” 

Tom’s family is not active in the church, and he first 
attended as a high school senior. He has served as a 
church school teacher, and assumed leadership in the 
youth Bible study program. He is also active in the 
Chapel Choir, as well as the College-Career group. He 
recently finished two years of college at Glendale Col- 
lege (the community junior college). 

Another student whose parents are not members of 
the church is Barbara. A student at San Fernando Val- 
ley State College, she began coming to Grandview in 
junior high school. She appreciates the fine contribution 
of the youth program. 

Barbara is working toward a teaching credential, and 
is seeking a “Christian faith that is a growing one for 
each individual.” She visited the interdenominational 
student group at Valley State, but found the group was 
small and lacked a common purpose. She is typical of 
most members of this college-career group (and many 
Southern California United Presbyterian commuting 
students) in not participating in campus religious 
groups. 

A large number of the commuting students who live 
at home attend the morning worship services at Grand- 
view regularly. Fifteen members of the group sing in 
the Chapel (youth) Choir which takes part in the 
9:30 a.m. service, and four are in the adult choir. Many 

(Continued on page 41) 
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Vice-Moderator Hawkins greets merchants in Ibadan, Nigeria. He went out of his way to meet as many Africans as possible. 


AFRICA: 
THE PRIORITY 


IS TEACHERS 


In a tour of West Africa, four American 
Presbyterians see the opportunities we 


share with fellow Christians 


by Cart E. Ericson 


DecemBeER 1, 1960 


Counsellor M. S. Cooper, Assistant Stated Clerk of 
the Liberian Presbyterian Church, was midway in his 
reading of an impressive list of needs for the denomina- 
tion. Four members of a delegation from The United 
Presbyterian Church U.S.A. had just enjoyed their first 
African meal and were listening attentively. The blaz- 
ing sun made its oppressive presence felt through the 
walls and the roof of the Todee Mission School. 

Suddenly, Dr. Cooper interrupted his address: 
“There's a fly biting you, brother.” 

The Moderator of the Liberian Church, Dr, J. J. 
Mends Cole, reached over and expertly swatted an out- 
sized fly on the person of Dr. Edler G. Hawkins, head of 
the visiting group of churchmen. 

In this incident can be seen a parable applicable to 
the entire recent visit of the United Presbyterian dele- 
gation to West Africa. Whenever we were about to be- 
come preoccupied with traditional church needs, the 
dramatic qualities of a changing continent stung us 
awake; moreover, the gracious African people were 
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As head of American group, Dr. Hawkins receives traditional gift of live animal from member of Cameroun Presbyterian Church. 


constantly prepared to provide every comfort, from 
swatting flies to affording refreshment for visitors un- 
accustomed to the superheated climate. 

Shortly before we left New York, the following letter 
was sent to our hosts in Liberia, Ghana, Nigeria, and 
Cameroun from Dr. Eugene Carson Blake, Stated Clerk 
of the General Assembly, and Dr. James H. Robinson, 
chairman of the Moderator’s committee on Africa. 

“Dear Friends in Christ: 

“In this historic year of Africa’s long-awaited eman- 
cipation, we of The United Presbyterian Church U.S.A. 
send you our warmest greetings. ... We pray that God 
will guide the course of history of all African nations 
toward the full attainment of their vast potential devel- 
opment. 

“...A team of four church leaders, led by the Vice 
Moderator [Dr. Edler G. Hawkins, pastor of St. Augus- 
tine Presbyterian Church, New York], will be visiting 
some of the countries of West Africa this fall. ... Our 
prayer for Africa needs to be informed by close first- 
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hand acquaintance, and the limited resources God has 
placed at the disposal of our Church have to be intel- 
ligently utilized in the service of real needs in that great 
continent. .. .” 

In addition to Dr. Hawkins, the group consisted of 
two members of the Commission on Ecumenical Mis- 
sion and Relations: Dr. Archie R. Crouch, director of 
communications, and Dr. Frank T. Wilson, secretary 
for education. The fourth was the Reverend Carl E. 
Ericson, pastor of suburban Knox Presbyterian Church, 
Falls Church, Virginia, near Washington, D.C. 

Possibly the most valuable contribution to the dele- 
gation’s fund of knowledge and impressions came from 
a tall, gentle Frenchman, the last person with whom we 
talked in Africa. En route to the airport in Yaoundé, 
Cameroun, we had been taken on a hurried courtesy 
call by the Reverend Ray Teeuwissen, Commission rep- 
resentative in Cameroun and Spanish Guinea. He ush- 
ered us into the office of the Reverend Jean Keller, 
secretary general of the Evangelical Federation of the 
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In Ghana, Chief Kwame Ofori Ill (second from left), son i a Presbyterian pastor, and his advisers welcome Dr. Hawkins. 


Cameroun and Equatorial Africa. 

After the introductions, Dr. Hawkins asked Dr. Keller 
what he believed to be the most important task for the 
Church in Africa. 

The Frenchman replied quickly, eagerly, “Train Af- 
rican pastors and give more support to educating future 
pastors.” He added, “If the dark day comes when only 
one missionary remains in all of Africa, he should be a 
seminary professor.” 

In each of the countries we visited, churchmen 
echoed the same need—theological training. A Scottish 
Presbyterian missionary in Ghana said, “We need ma- 
terials to train our village evangelists.” The Stated Clerk 
of the Liberian Presbyterian Church, the Reverend 
D. A. A. Elliott, asked us to recommend some recent 
religious volumes which he might study and pass along 
to others. Peter George, a layman in Liberia, said 
frankly, “More than money, we need people who under- 
stand Africa to train Africans. It is better for us to have 
one well-trained African than fifty missionaries.” 
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Everywhere we went, church members expressed 
their obvious gratitude for our denomination’s interest. 
An Anglican in Nigeria told us, “It is wonderful you 
have come, not to found a new mission station, but sim- 
ply to convey affection and friendship. We will not for- 
get your visit.” 

Africa’s desperate need for education is hardly lim- 
ited to instructing persons needed immediately to guide 
the course of emerging governments and churches. 
Fundamentally, the systems of both public education 
and Christian education in the churches must be over- 
hauled and greatly enlarged. Complicating the situation 
is the fact that African elementary and secondary 
schooling have traditionally been championed by reli- 
gious groups as part of their ministry of preaching, 
healing, and teaching. While the trend toward public 
education is growing in Africa, most governments there 
recognize the magnitude of the educational task is such 
that both school systems will be swamped for years to 

(Continued on page 40) 
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But Christ Is in Christmas 

No doubt about it, Christmas has 
been getting oversecularized. Street- 
corner Santas appear right after 
Thanksgiving; stores use every wile 
to entice us to spend more than we 
ought; office parties multiply false 
cheer; and the round of obligatory 
good fellowship leaves most of us, 
children included, limp as wet toast 
before ever the great day comes. 

The rise of the “Put Christ Back in 
Christmas” movement was a logical 
swing of the pendulum in the other 
direction. But like a lot of swings in 
this mercurial America, it may be get- 
ting a bit off center. 

Consider, for instance, the town 
which managed last year to place one 
hundred créches in public places, all 
with living figures on two-hour shifts. 
Or that other community which fell 
into a highly un-Christmasy squabble 
because Jewish residents, perhaps un- 
derstandably, objected to the créche 
the Christians had put on the court- 
house lawn. 

Or take a certain Eastern city, 


where a local booster group has been 
trying to “put Christ back in Christ- 
mas” by 


means of a parade with 
floats: They reported rather sadly last 
year that, in their tenth year of oper- 
ation, they were finding the going a 
little tough. “People just don’t like to 
work on floats,” they said, announcing 
that thereafter anyone could enter a 
float “provided it avoids all commer- 
cialism and sticks to the theme.” Pre- 
viously only religious groups had 
been eligible. 

No doubt the local department 
stores and dogfood manufacturers 
were happy to accept the challenge. 
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We have a mental image of the dog- 
food float clearly before us. After all, 
there is no special Biblical authority 
for thinking the ox and the ass were 
the only animals at the manger. Per- 
haps the shepherds abiding in the 
fields had a sheep dog or two which 
they brought along, and which could 
be included in a float. The manufac- 





turer's name on the side of the display 
would get the message across. 

The pitfalls inherent in a public-re- 
lations approach to Christmas were 
spelled out most fully, though, in a 
statement issued along with 3,000 
“Keep Christ in Christmas” kits in a 
Midwestern city: “We have no con- 
flict with the commercial aspects of 
Christmas, nor are we trying to 
change anything in its observance. 
We just want to add Christ.” (Italics 
ours. ) 

This upside-down way of looking 
at things was probably inevitable in 
our culture. We tell people to go to 
church this week to “find the strength 
for your life.” We think the family 
ought to pray together not because 
the chief end of man is to glorify 
God, but so that the family will stay 
together. 

If something seems to be the mat- 
ter with Christmas, so that everyone 


is harried, and psychiatrists are 
quoted as saying that the incidence 
of unhappiness goes sharply up at 
Christmas time, it is perhaps logical 
to conclude that Christ has somehow 
escaped from Christmas, and some- 
thing must be done to put him back 
in. 

But if Christmas is anything, it is 
the season at which we remember 
that God put on human form, coming 
into the world as a tiny baby so that 
we might be forgiven. We are not the 
makers of Christmas. God is. We can- 
not put Christ in Christmas. He is in 
Christmas. The Word has become 
flesh. Nothing we can do or not do 
will change that fact. 


Infinite or Infinitesimal ? 

“Why do we preachers argue with 
atheists?” asks Dr. George A. But- 
trick. “A man is not made an atheist 
by his clever mind. He comes to athe- 
ism because of his life situation. If 
someone says to me, ‘I don’t believe 
in God,’ I answer, “Tell me what kind 
of God you don’t believe in. Maybe I 
don’t believe in him either, and then 
we can comfort one another.” 


The 168-Hour Week 

We heard the other day about an 
organization which fosters the pro- 
duction and distribution of “creative” 
toys. Many preschool children, this 
group holds, are capable of absorbing 
a significant amount of mathematics, 
biology, geography, and _ like 
branches of knowledge through the 
use of scientifically designed games 
and playthings. 

Now this is a worthy purpose. 
We're not really opposed to preschool 
education, or even to infant educa- 
tion. We believe that the nation-wide 
enthusiasm for adult education is, on 
the whole, a laudable development. 
About the proposal in our state for an 
eleven-month academic year in the 
public schools, we're still on the 
fence. 

But in all this earnest endeavor, we 
can't help wondering how far we may 
be from the point of diminishing re- 
turns, when there’s just too much of 
a good thing. With so many well- 
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meaning groups vying to harness our 
spare hours to some constructive pur- 
pose like body-building, community 
betterment, or improving our minds, 
we wonder what meaning will attach 
to the word “leisure” for our grand- 
children. Possibly it will be a syno- 
nym for “work.” 

We're reminded of the story of the 
mellowed old Quaker who was being 
regaled by a younger Friend with 
boasts about the latter’s efficiency and 
diligence. He used every waking mo- 
ment, the young man said, for some 
useful project. He even attached a 
bookrack beside his bathroom mirror 
so that he could study his foreign- 
language vocabularies while shaving. 

“Tell me, Friend,” asked the old 
Quaker when the young man had run 
down, “when does thee do thy think- 
ing?” 


Metamorphosis 

A lady-correspondent of ours from 
Outer Suburbia has sent us a poem. 
“Or perhaps,” she writes, “you might 
better call it doggerel. I see that you 
have a new page called ‘Saturday 
Thoughts,’ and I wonder whether it 
would fit in there? It is partly a Sat- 
urday thought and partly a Sunday 
one, as you will see when you read it. 
I did not write it on the back of an 
old envelope, if anyone should ask,” 
she concludes. “I wrote it on the type- 
writer.” 

Our poetess asked us please not to 
print her name, since her little boy, 
who is the subject of the song, can 
read now. But here is the poem: 


The Changeling 
Saturday night he’s inclined to 
revel, 
Fight with his sister and race 
through the-streets. 
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Saturday night he’s a very devil— 

Catcalls and snickers for all he 
meets. 

Sunday in church is a different 
story— 

Muted the madness; dampened the 
fire. 

Sunday our son’s in his angel- 
glory, 

Singing off-key in the cherub 
choir. 


Music of the Spheres 

Space music was bound to come; 
space everything else has. And we 
heard some the other night. It was 
called “Chromatic Universe,” it had 
a jazzy beat, and it opened with what 
the announcer said was “a string of 
beads being drawn across tuned 
drums.” In short, far out. It was a 
great relief to get back to simple old 
earth-bound Mozart. 


A Hole Is To Live in 

“If the arms race continues, as it 
probably will, its future pattern 
seems clear in broad outline... . 
Eventually, most human life will be 
underground, confronted by arsenals 
capable of destroying all life over the 
land areas of the earth... .” 

Scare talk? No, simply the sober 
prediction of the Center for the Study 
of Democratic Institutions, a research 
group under the auspices of the Ford 
Foundation. “Community of Fear,” 
their report is called, and it speaks the 
kind of unpalatable home truths for 
which Jeremiah won a bad name. 

The report says, for instance, that 
“as the Russians’ military position be- 
comes more clearly dominant in the 
next decade, and as increasingly psy- 
chological pressure is brought to bear 
on the Western positions everywhere, 
the likelihood of desperate, erratic, 
unauthorized action by the United 
States and Allied forces is much 
greater than the chance of similar 
breaches of discipline by the Rus- 
sians.” 

It doesn’t much matter who starts 
it, though; the effects would be the 
same, And the report suggests that in 
order to save any vestiges of civiliza- 


tion at all, we are likely to begin to 
go underground. “Once the people 
are convinced they can survive the 
present state of the art of killing, a 
broad and significant new habit pat- 
tern will have been introduced and 
accepted . . . that of adjusting our- 
selves to the idea of living in holes. 
From that time onward it will be sim- 
ple to adjust ourselves to living in 
deeper holes.” 

No more sky. No more trees. 
“Never again would birds’ song be 
the same.” In fact, never again would 
birds’ song be, for it would be quite 
difficult to persuade the birds to live 
in holes while they waited for the 
bombs to go off. So when the troglo- 
dytes emerge from their caves (the 
report thinks that if the holes were 
deep enough, our nation might sur- 
vive and recover “in a reasonable pe- 
riod of time—say, ten years”), their 
springtimes will no longer include the 
scarlet flash of the cardinal, the glad 


trill of his song from the topmost 
branches. 

There must be another way. Dis- 
armament won't work? Who has ever 
tried it? 


Ardor and Order 


The story may be old, but it is just 
getting around to us, It seems a cer- 
tain Presbyterian pastor was some- 
what shaken because one of his par- 
ishioners punctuated the Sunday ser- 
mon with shouts of “Hallelujah” and 
“Praise the Lord.” “Why did you 
keep interrupting me?” he asked the 
man as they shook hands on the door- 
step after the service. “Why, pastor, 
haven’t you heard?” the fellow an- 
swered. “I've got religion.” “Well,” 
said the reverend gentleman, “you 
didn’t get it here.” 
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A SPECIAL 


REPORT 


BY GERALDINE 


news 


THE NATIONAL COUNCIL OF CHURCHES: 


The First Ten Years 


SARTAIN 


In San Francisco, December 4 through 9, leaders of thirty-three Protestant and Orthodox 
Churches in the United States will meet for the General Assembly of the National Council 
of Churches. The occasion will also mark the tenth anniversary of the Council, formed in 


Cleveland in 1950. 


HE Council’s first ten years have 

been eventful as it faced both the 

excitements and the quiet satisfac- 
tions of day-to-day living. It has weath- 
ered crises, several of them critical. All 
the while it grew structurally, helped 
strengthen the influence and activities 
of its member communions, and served 
as a prophetic voice in awakening the 
nation to its social responsibilities, espe- 
cially in the protection of individual 
rights and religious liberty. 

Several historians credit the 
Churches with being one of the signifi- 
cant forces that helped put an end to 
McCarthyism. The loyalty of Protestant 
clergymen was under attack, as was that 
of other institutions and personalities in 
American life. The Council's forceful 
statements, together with those from 
member Churches, helped arouse pub- 
lic opinion during a period when many 
persons and groups in public life feared 
to take a stand. 

More recently, in the affair of the Air 
Force manual, the loyalty and integrity 
of the Council and its executives—and 
the leadership of the denominations— 
were impugned. Again, the Council took 
a forthright stand, with the result that 
the manual was withdrawn and apology 
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was offered to the Council by. Defense 
Department officials. Councils of 
churches throughout the country report 
that they feel themselves and the entire 
cause of religious liberty strengthened. 

Two of the Council’s chief architects, 
Dean Luther A. Weigle, a Lutheran, and 
Dr. Samuel McCrea Cavert, a United 
Presbyterian, today look back at the 
growing pains with a sense of gratifica- 
tion. Dean Weigle, who was chairman 
of the planning committee when the 
Council was still a dream, sees the team- 
work of specialists in each field as a tre- 
mendous contribution to American 
church life. 

Dr, Cavert, first general secretary, 
considers that the Council gives to its 
member denominations a heightened 
sense of working effectively together on 
problems of American life and world re- 
lief, instead of regarding their cooper- 
ative activities as marginal business. 

“Not a single one of the uniting organ- 
izations has lost anything by becoming 
an integral part of the Council,” Dr. Ca- 
vert says. “Today each finds itself in a 
stronger position.” 

Dr. Cavert considers ‘the organization 
the most effective Council of Churches 
in the world. Of the forty national Chris- 


tian Councils in existence, no other is as 
deep-rooted in the life of its member 
Churches, he feels. 

Other nationally known Church offi- 
cials note that the moving of the Council 
and many member denominations and 
religious bodies to the handsome new 
Interchurch Center has marked a turn- 
ing point in religious cooperation. It was 
the late John D. Rockefeller’s interest in 
the cooperative movement which led to 
his gifts to help make Interchurch Cen- 
ter possible. Another church leader at- 
tests to the significant fact that early in 
its life the Council made the fundamen- 
tal decision that it belongs to the 
Churches and is governed by their dele- 
gates. It has not become the instrument 
of any influence or special interest group 
within the Churches. 

To assess the Council's achieve- 
ments, one must study its varied work 
in many climes—from its ministry for hos- 
pitalized Alaskans above the Arctic Cir- 
cle to its emergency drug and food 
deliveries to the Congolese caught in the 
agony of national revolt, All the natural 
disasters of fire, flood, typhoon, and hur- 
ricane plus the shattering happenstance 
of political uprising and of war have 
tossed millions of people around the 
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world into the sort of chaos that demands 
immediate succor. The people in the 
churches expressed their sympathy 
through the Council’s global relief arm, 
Church World Service. During the last 
decade they have poured out many mil- 
lions in cash plus more than one-and- 
three-quarter billion pounds of food, 
medicine, and clothing, and other neces- 
sities worth nearly 200 million dollars. 


These are staggering figures, but 
the need has been colossal. The Hun- 
garian uprising, famine in India, Grecian 
earthquakes, mass exodus from Indone- 
sia, floods in Poland, civil war in Leb- 
anon, earthquakes in Chile are only some 
of the disasters of the last ten years. In 
1959 alone, the churches aided ten mil- 
lion persons in fifty countries, including 
2,800,000 children who were fed hot 
lunches from Share-Our-Surplus flour, 
butter, cheese, and other foodstuffs. 

And ever and always we have had 
the tragic streams of refugees. Those 
fleeing Hungary formed the flood crest 
in this country. More than 8,300 of them 
were brought here through CWS. Alto- 
gether some 113,000 refugees have come 
in through CWS in the past twelve years. 

A new and dramatic rehabilitation 
project is the Bengal Refugee Service, 
recently established in the Calcutta area 
of India to give vocational training to 
some of the three million East Pakistan 
refugees, the largest single group of up- 
rooted people in the world. 

Agricultural aid in Japan, livestock 
distribution in Korea and Jordan, dem- 
onstration farms in Haiti, self-help loan 
programs in the Middle East, Korean 
and Japanese amputee projects, work 
programs in Pakistan, Formosa, and 
Chile are but a fraction of CWS world- 
wide aid. 


On the home front a most significant 
effort launched in November, 1960, was 
a ten-year master plan for an assault by 
the Churches on the bad living and 
working conditions of a million agricul- 
tural migrants and their families. Gov- 
emment and private-agency experts on 
labor, welfare, agriculture, health, and 
education framed the blueprint. Migrant 
ministry leaders believe this the strategic 
time in their forty-year struggle to aid 
these homeless people, because the 
Churches have at last aroused the coun- 
try to their plight. Many states have set 
up migrant commissions; the Federal 
Government established the President’s 
Committee on Migratory Labor, and 
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more protective legislation for migrants 
was introduced in the last Congress than 
ever before in history. 

The migrant ministry, through the 
partnership of the National Migrant 
Committee, of state migrant committees, 
councils of churches, and of church 
women, including a seasonal staff of 528 
plus 8,000 local volunteers, today brings 
worship, education, and recreation to 
roving farm workers and their families, 

A unique ministry established in thir- 
ty-one national parks from the Virgin 
Islands to Alaska enables seminarians 
and college boys and girls, working in 
the parks as summer waitresses, bell- 
hops, and truck drivers, to serve several 
hundred thousand vacationers worship- 
ing beside mountain streams. In eight- 
and-a-half years, 800 “pastor-workers” 
have conducted this ministry to tourists 
and those who serve them. 

Urban, town, and country churches, 
suffering from the population explosion, 
heavy migration, and other dislocations, 
are learning to adapt to changing condi- 
tions through long-range planning. Plan- 
ning, the long look ahead, is the new 
watchword of the Council and of its 
constituent members, It forms the cen- 
tral theme of the Assembly in San Fran- 
cisco. 


Council cooperation with fifty Amer- 
ican Protestant mission boards that main- 
tain hospitals, medical colleges, and 
medical schools overseas has helped in- 
tegrate denominational operations and 
support united projects. 

One of the most far-reaching proj- 
ects overseas teaches illiterates to read 
and write, then provides them with 
books, millions of copies in many lan- 
guages. The Council’s “foreign office” of 
communications, REVEMCCO, carries 
this work a step further in presenting 
radio broadcasts and films in the most 
remote parts of Africa, Asia, and Latin 
America. 

At home the Council’s cooperative 
network broadcasting ministry, putting 
outstanding Christian leaders on radio 
and TV, has reached millions. It wrote 
the first program for religious TV and 
has produced, in collaboration with the 
networks, such popular series as “Fron- 
tiers of Faith” and “Look Up and Live.” 

The Council has pioneered in set- 
ting standards and developing tech- 
niques for the training of ministers in 
pastoral counseling—especially for prison 
and hospital chaplaincies. Evangelism, 
stewardship, and church building guid- 
ance aids state and local councils and 





individual churches. Selecting pastors 
for most of the 200-odd English-lan- 
guage churches scattered about the 
world and encouraging the establish- 
ment of new union churches abroad is a 
spiritual help to thousands of American 
citizens living far from home. 

In American and overseas churches, 
World Day of Prayer services bring to- 
gether many millions, thanks to the 
growing influence of the sponsoring 
group, United Church Women. Repre- 
senting some twelve million women in 
the American churches, UCW is a strong 
force for international peace and justice 
through World Day of Prayer, World 
Community Day, and May Fellowship. 
Operating through 2,200 local councils 
in the fifty states, UCW is focusing on 
helping women in Africa and Asia to 
emerge into social and political freedom, 
and on civic projects at home. At its as- 
semblies it has spoken out vigorously 
for the United Nations and for civil and 
human rights legislation. 

A notable publication of the Coun- 
cil, after years of scholarly work, was the 
Revised Standard Version of the Bible. 
It has been hailed by Biblical scholars 
all over the world, and more than eight 
million copies have been sold. 

The Council has sponsored such 
significant meetings as the first nation- 
wide conference on the Churches and 
social welfare, the first convocation of 
the nation’s Christian colleges, and the 
conference on the Church and economic 
life. The latter shaped the impressive 
statement on Christian principles and 
assumptions for economic life so widely 
heralded by scholars in this field, 

Findings of the World Order Study 
Conference form a major source material 
in the unprecedented nationwide pro- 
gram of education and action for peace 
carried out by member communions, lo- 
cal councils, UCW, and other groups in 
more than 2,000 communities in thirty- 
five states. 


Among matters of Christian concern 
that the Council has spoken on are its 
unalterable opposition to communism, its 
advocacy of international aid and trade, 
and its defense of freedom to speak. It - 
supports the United Nations, separation 
of Church and State, control of arma- 
ments and of nuclear weapons testing, 
and the development of nuclear energy 
for peaceful purposes. It is opposed to 
racial discrimination and to diplomatic 
representation at the Vatican. 

On the negative side, some Council 
critics say that its bigness and complex- 
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ity are a hindrance—does it believe the 
bigger, the better? They point to many 
problems still to be met. They wonder 
aloud if the organization, preoccupied 
with procedure, has really taken time to 
decide where it is going. Others observe 
that this cooperative body does not 
shrink from self-study, that it courts sug- 
gestions for improvement. 

But after only ten years the Council 
well understands its purpose, as enun- 
ciated in the preamble of its constitution: 

“In the Providence of God, the time 
has come when it seems fitting more fully 
to manifest oneness in Jesus Christ as 
Divine Lord and Savior, by the creation 
of an inclusive cooperative agency of 
the Christian Churches. . . .” 

““Oneness” is the key word here. The 
Council is well on its way toward fulfill- 
ment of that goal. 


Puerto Rican Bishops 


Cause Election Controversy 
Two pastoral letters warning the Ro- 
man Catholic faithful of Puerto Rico 


against voting for incumbent Governor 
Luis Munoz Marin in last month’s elec- 
tions caused great controversy in the 
island. The three bishops who issued the 
letters, Archbishop James P. Davis, 
Bishop James E. McManus, and Bishop 
Luis Aponte Martinez, opposed the 
Popular Democratic Party of Puerto 
Rico, of which Munoz Marin is the 
leader, because of its alleged advocacy 
of birth control, sterilization, and di- 
vorce, all of which are contrary to the 
tenets of the Roman Catholic Church. 
The bishops were also disturbed over 
the failure of the last session of the leg- 
islature to vote in favor of religious in- 
struction in Puerto Rico’s public schools. 

The overwhelming victory of Munoz 
Marin provided a clear answer to the 
bishops and a vindication of those who 
deplored their intervention. 

Reaction to the pastoral letters was 
widespread and mixed. Methodist 
Bishop Fred P. Corson, who presides 
over the work of that denomination on 
the island, said that the pastorals consti- 
tuted an “alarming illustration of the 
pressure the Roman Catholic hierarchy 
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can exert.” A Protestant Episcopal pas- 
toral letter supported the government’s 
right to allow birth control and steriliza- 
tion “for the people’s welfare.” 

Governor Munoz Marin, himself a 
Roman Catholic, although a nonpractic- 
ing one, spoke of the “incredible medi- 
eval interference” of the clergy. 

The question of the exact meaning 
of the order to Catholics not to vote for 
PDP candidates remained in doubt. 
Francis Cardinal Spellman of New York 
said that voters would not commit a sin 
if they voted for Munoz Marin’s party. 
This appeared also to be the view of 
Archbishop Davis, although one of the 
members of the hierarchy, Msgr. Victor 
M. Nazario, was of the opinion that Ro- 
man Catholics would commit a “grave 
sin” if they voted for the PDP and might 
be subject to excommunication if they 
worked for it. 

Both the Vatican, through a spokes- 
man, and such leaders of Catholic 
thought in the U.S.A. as Cardinal Cush- 
ing of Boston and the magazine America, 
were firm in asserting that, although the 
bishops had every right to advise the 
faithful about issues in Puerto Rico, their 
strictures applied only to the island. 
They agreed that Catholic bishops on 
the mainland of the U.S.A. would never 
take it upon themselves to tell their con- 
stituents how to vote. 


Catholic Laymen Polled 
On Birth Control 


A poll of attitudes on birth control 
among leading lay Roman Catholics re- 
cently revealed that the majority of those 
who replied feel that non-Catholics have 
a complete right to freedom of con- 
science on contraception. The Planned 
Parenthood Federation of America ques- 
tioned the 166 signers of a statement on 
religious liberty (see P.L., Nov. 1, p. 24) 
in order to ascertain their views on the 
knotty problems connected with birth 
control. 

While 60 per cent of the seventy-nine 
who replied to the questionnaire thought 
that non-Catholics had a moral right to 
prevent conception, a bare majority (51 
per cent) felt that public officials should 
respect this freedom of conscience in es- 
tablishing policies in public medical 
institutions. 

The legal prohibitions on the dis- 
semination of birth control information 
in Connecticut and Massachusetts, and 
the refusal of some public hospital ad- 
ministrators to permit contraceptive pre- 
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scriptions and advice to non-Catholics in 
public institutions, have been among the 
sorest points in the running controversy 
on the subject. 

The Roman Catholic laymen generally 
affirmed their personal support of the 
position their Church has taken against 
contraceptive devices. 

According to Cass Canfield, national 
president of Planned Parenthood, the 
poll “reveals a substantial body of opin- 
ion among Catholic lay leaders consider- 
ably more permissive in terms of the 
rights of non-Catholics to contraception 
than has been traditionally associated 
with the Roman Catholic Church.” 


Communism in U.S. 
Churches Surveyed 


The first comprehensive and scholarly 
study of the attempt by communists to 
infiltrate and influence the religious or- 
ganizations in the United States was pub- 
lished in November (Communism and 
the.Churches, by Ralph Lord Roy; Har- 
court, Brace and Company, New York.) 

The lack of such a work has been a 
glaring gap in recent years. In the face 
of conflicting allegations by spokesmen 
on both sides of the controversy on Mc- 
Carthyism a few years ago, and of the 
Air Force manual fracas of this year, the 
average Christian layman has been un- 
derstandably confused and torn in his 
loyalties, not knowing which side to be- 
lieve, which to discredit. 

Communism and the Churches begins 
with the Russian Revolution of 1917, 
when, for the first time, the ideas evolved 
some sixty years before in the brain of 
Karl Marx were embodied in an actual | 
government. The book then takes us 
through the tangled history of the reac- 
tions of Churches in America to Russian 
communism, and the attempts of com- 
munists to gain a foothold in the religious 
groups of this country. The initial com- 
munist attitude of undiluted hostility 
toward all religion as an “opium of the 
people” soon gave way to the practical 
consideration that religion might be 
made a tool. 

Dr. Roy shows that the effort has 
been an unmistakable failure. In thirty 
years the communist try has made barely 
a pinprick in the vast church enterprise 
in America. “Since 1930,” writes Roy, 
“there has been an estimated total of well 
over 500,000 ordained clergymen in the 
United States. Of these approximately 
85 per cent have been Protestants. The 
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with communist efforts in any way whut- 
ever has been exceedingly small—per- 
haps slightly over 1 per cent. . . . The 
number who have been communists, or 
persistent—and identifiable—fellow trav- 
elers, has been minute, in spite of con- 
tinual efforts to involve clergymen in the 
communist apparatus. Today, perhaps 
twenty-five of this number remain—or 
approximately seven one-thousandths of 
1 per cent of American ministers, and 
most of these are not serving pulpits.” 

Dr. Roy is a Methodist minister 
whose earlier book, Apostles of Discord, 
was the first comprehensive study of the 
minor sects which flourish primarily by 
inciting hatred against religious or ethnic 
groups in America. Communism and the 
Churches is just as thorough and pains- 
takingly detailed. Denominations, publi- 
cations, and personalities are named and 
their positions vis-a-vis communism 
traced through the years. 

During the years when ferreting 
communists was almost a national sport, 
“guilt by association” was a much de- 
bated technique of identification. “Most 
critics of the clergy,” writes Roy, “have 
made their serious indictments on the 
basis of association alone, a method as 
fallacious as it is simple.” We must know 
a great deal about a man, the author 
shows, before we can evaluate the ap- 
pearance of his name on a letterhead. 
“On the other hand . . . some liberals 
have fallen into the habit of crying ‘guilt 
by association’ whenever they hear a per- 
son criticized for support of a front; one’s 
associations, however, are not totally ir- 
relevant in life. These same liberals 
would look with alarm upon member- 
ship in the Ku Klux Klan or the German- 
American Bund or the America First 
Committee. Why, then, should they feel 
so outraged when a clergyman is criti- 
cized for consistently supporting dozens 
of front groups for several decades and 
for continuing to support them today?” 

There is a better way, Roy suggests, 
to detect the communist sympathizer. 
“The communist position on foreign pol- 
icy has revealed so many twists and turns 
that no one but the hard-core communist 
or communist sympathizer could tag 
along without protest.” He provides a 
checklist of the zigs and zags of Soviet 
inconsistency during the past twenty-five 
years. 

In summary, Roy writes that “today 
communist influence within the Ameri- 
can Churches is near the zero mark. The 
communists and their sympathizers have 
consistently lost ground among clergy- 
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men since World War II.” 
Communism and the Churches has lit- 
tle to offer readers seeking spy-chase 
thrills. But it is an invaluable reference 
for anyone who wants to get at the truth 


behind the headlines. 


Nominations Requested 

The General Assembly’s Committee 
on Nominations, consisting of six minis- 
ters and six ruling elders, two from each 
of the Church’s six areas, is responsible 
for securing the best possible persons to 
serve as members of the various boards 
and agencies of the Church. We most 
earnestly solicit suggestions from the 
Church at large. Each name suggested 
will be checked carefully by the Commit- 
tee. Individuals recommended but not 
nominated will be kept in the file for five 
years, or until they become ineligible, 
and reconsidered each year. 

Any person, judicatory, board, or 
agency wishing to recommend an indi- 
vidual for consideration should obtain 
an official endorsement from the Secre- 
tary, Walker Scott Brownlee, 5768 Lake- 
shore Road, Hamburg, New York, fill it 
in completely, and return it to him as 
soon as possible. Endorsements which 
are to be considered in March, when a 
tentative list of nominations is compiled, 
should be submitted by January, if pos- 
sible, so that careful investigation can be 
made. 

The following are the members of 
the Committee on Nominations: 

Rev. Walker S. Brownlee, Secretary, 
5768 Lakeshore Road, Hamburg, New 
York; Rev. John M. Gordon, Chairman, 
136 E. Orange Street, Lancaster, Penn- 
sylvania; Mr. Thomas A. Watkins, 1 Ba- 
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tavia Rd., Pittsburgh 21, Pennsylvania; 
Mrs. John R. Bovard, 1019 Strout Street, 
Silver Spring, Maryland; Mr. Ezra C. 
Anstaett, 2420 W. Lane Ave., Columbus 
21, Ohio; Mr. K. O. Broady, The Univer- 
sity of Nebraska, Lincoln 8, Nebraska; 
Rev. William G. Chalmers, 3525 43rd 
West, Seattle 99, Washington; Rev. Sam- 
uel G. Orlandi, Vice-Chairman, P.O. 
Box 4611, Fort Lauderdale, Florida; Mr. 
Leslie E. Dobbins, 29 Tanglewood Road, 
Berkeley 5, California; Rev. Hal B. 
Lloyd, 3000 Rural Street, Rockford, Ili- 
nois; Mr. Wilbur H. Miller, 19 Crestview 
Ave., Springdale, Connecticut; Rev. 
Raymond H. Swartzback, 8240 Grand 
River, Detroit 4, Michigan. 


For Americans Overseas 


The third annual Institute on Overseas 
Churchmanship will be held at the Gil- 
mor-Sloane House at Stony Point, New 
York, from January 20-25, 1961. Like 
previous sessions, it will acquaint lay- 
men planning to work or travel abroad 
with their roles as informal missionaries. 
Another objective is to instruct pastors 
and church officers in the guidance of 
members who are going overseas. 

An unusual feature of the year’s In- 
stitute will be a discussion of other reli- 
gions led by Hindu, Muslim, and Bud- 
dhist scholars. 

Shorter conferences on overseas 
churchmanship will be held near Los 
Angeles from March 3-5, and San Fran- 
cisco from April 21-23. 

[For information about any of these 
meetings, write John Rosengrant, Com- 
mission on Ecumenical Mission and Re- 
lations, United Presbyterian Church 
U.S.A., 475 Riverside Drive, New York 
27, New York.] 


School Bible-Reading Case 
Will Be Pursued 


Prospects for a quick decision on the 
constitutionality of public school Bible- 
reading received a setback when the 
Supreme Court sent the Schempp case 
back to the Federal District Court in 
Philadelphia for further consideration. 
The Supreme Court took this action be- 
cause the Pennsylvania State Legislature 
amended the Bible-reading law, remov- 
ing its compulsory features, after the 
lower court declared the practice uncon- 
stitutional. 

The Edward Schempps, a Unitarian 


couple who are the parents of four chil- 
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dren, brought the original suit, contend- 
ing that religious instruction on public 
school time and property was a violation 
of the First Amendment. They have de- 
clared their intention to pursue the case 
further, even though this will probably 
involve not only a rehearing before the 
District Court, but, eventually, further 
argument before the Supreme Court. 

The American Civil Liberties Union, 
which has been assisting the Schempps 
with the case, has expressed its intention 
of continuing to do so. 

Spencer Coxe, executive director of 
the Union’s Philadelphia branch, said 
the new law “raises exactly the same 
constitutional issues as the old one. It 
requires a religious ceremony, and it is 
thus an infringement on the liberties of 
those who wish to be responsible for the 


religious education of their own children 
without interference from the state.” 

Under the amended law, parents 
who wish their children excused from 
the Bible-reading must present a written 
request. 

In a similar controversy in Florida, 
the Dade County School Board is being 
sued by parents opposed to religious 
practices in the public schools. In Miami, 
which is in Dade County, Circuit Judge 
A. Fritz Gordon declared that the United 
States Constitution does not protect an 
individual from “embarrassment by non- 
conformity.” He thus sustained an ob- 
jection by attorneys for the Dade County 
School Board to the introduction of the 
argument by the protesting parents that 
even though attendance at the Bible- 
reading in the Florida public schools was 





WHITE GIFT OFFERING: 


Christmas Gifts 
For the World’s Needy 


“us Christmas, thousands of United Presbyterian congregations again 
will receive special White Gift Offerings for the relief and rehabili- 
tation of needy persons around the world. 

A considerable portion of the money collected will be used among the 
1,000,000 Arab refugees from Palestine who are now living in Gaza, 
Jordan, Lebanon, and the United Arab Republic. Through contributions 
to the Near East Christian Council, Arab refugees are being taught new 
crafts and are helped to establish businesses so they may become self- 
supporting. Others are learning improved methods of agriculture. 

The White Gift Offering was observed for more than forty years by 
the former United Presbyterian Church of North America. With merger, 


a a 


—— OO a ae ae 


the General Assembly decided to continue to provide a second oppor- 
tunity for congregations to support the denomination’s world-wide relief 
efforts. The other offering is One Great Hour of Sharing, which is re- 
ceived during Lent. Dr. W. Scott McMunn, secretary for special offer- 
ings, expects that in 1960 receipts from the two offerings may exceed 
$2,000,000 for the first time. 

Dr. McMunn offered the following items as examples of what con- 
tributions of various sizes to the White Gift Offering would provide: 

$500 will provide work scholarships for five students in Hong Kong 
for one semester; $200 makes a loan to set up a man in business as a 
carpenter, locksmith, or tradesman; $100 purchases a sewing machine 
or a knitting machine; $50 will provide a scholarship for three months’ 
vocational training in cabinetmaking, welding, or masonry; $30 will 
give tuberculosis hospital care for one month to a Tibetan refugee in 
India; $20 gives dressmaking instruction and enough cloth or yarn to 
put a refugee woman in business; $10 will give a bowl of cereal daily to 
750 hungry persons for six weeks; $5 will give forty-five children one-a- 
day vitamin tablets for thirty days; $1 will send more than 300 pounds 
of surplus food overseas. 
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voluntary, pupils who abstained from 
participation were subjected to uncon- 
stitutional psychological pressures. 
Meanwhile, the Dade County School 
Board received support from the annual 
meeting of the Miami Baptist Associa- 
tion. The Baptists said they would “as- 
sist in any way possible to continue the 
status quo” of the Scripture reading pro- 
gram. At the same time, the Baptist 
group affirmed its belief in the tradi- 
tional Baptist doctrine of Church-State 
separation “in the realm of our churches 
and in the practice of our civic duties.” 


More Missionaries 


Enter Congo 

Nine more Presbyterian U.S, (South- 
em) missionary men, among them a 
pilot, five ministers, one industrial and 
two educational specialists, are back in 
the Congo. 

They returned to posts in the Kasai 
Province, where in pre-independence 
days.their mission was responsible for 
883 schools and seven hospitals. The 
Presbyterian U.S. force now inside the 
Congo is working with Congolese Chris- 
tian leaders in keeping schools and hos- 
pitals in operation. 

With their arrival, Presbyterian U.S. 
missionaries back at work in the Congo 
will number forty-six, seventeen of them 
women. When independence came, 103 
of the Church’s missionaries were forced 
‘o evacuate their posts in the Kasai, deep 
in the interior of the country. 


Archbishop of Canterbury 


To Visit Pope John 

Dr. Geoffrey Francis Fisher, top-rank- 
ing prelate of the world-wide Anglican 
Communion, plans to visit Pope John 
XXIII sometime during the first week of 
December. No meeting between an 
Archbishop of Canterbury and a Pope 
has occurred since the Reformation. The 
last such meeting was in the year 1397, 
when Archbishop Thomas Arundel 
called on Pope Boniface IX. 

Spokesmen for both the Church of 
England and the Vatican insist that the 
visit will be purely “a courtesy call.” But 
many church leaders in other Commun- 
ions suggested that the meeting may 
presage a new era of good will and un- 
derstanding between the Anglican and 
Roman Catholic Churches, possibly in- 
cluding some form of cooperative action 
designed to strengthen the Christian 
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; UNITED PRESBYTERIAN FOUNDATION piss I 
j 475 Riverside Drive, New York 27, N. Y. : 
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You'll find the advertisements in 
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are dependable aids in purchasing. 
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NEWS 


DETROIT 
AND 
BRUGES 
COLLABORATE 
IN 
EXHIBIT 
OF 
FLEMISH 
ART 


Through the initiative of Dr. Edgar 
P. Richardson, director of the Detroit 
Institute of Arts, and the sponsorship of 
King Baudouin and President Eisen- 
hower, two cities have assembled the 
most impressive exhibition of fifteenth- 
century Flemish art ever brought to- 
gether. One city is Bruges, Belgium, 
birthplace of the art; the other is Detroit, 
which is in the heart of a region to which 
many Belgians immigrated. 

Some 150,000 visitors saw the over 
200 exhibits in the Groeninge Museum 
in Bruges last summer before the U.S. 
Navy transported the priceless treasure 


THE DETROIT INSTITUTE OF ARTS 


“Saint Jerome in His Study” was executed 
by Jan van Eyck, leader of Flemish school, 
who perfected art of oil painting. 


32 


SAINT JOHN'S HOSPITAL, BRUGES 


Ordered by Friar Jan Floreins, ‘Triptych of the Adoration of the Magi” by Hans 
Memling was installed in Saint John’s Hospital in 1479, where it has remained 
ever since. Memling is considered easiest to understand of primitive Flemish masters. 


across the Atlantic in the fall. Between 
October and the end of December, 
a similar number of Americans will have 
seen the paintings, sculpture, metalwork, 
woodcuts, textiles, stained glass, and 
illuminated manuscripts in the Detroit 
Institute of Arts. 

Most of the subject matter is religious, 
concerned with the life of Christ, the leg- 
ends of the saints, and the concepts of 
the Last Judgment. 

The great names in fifteenth-century 
Flemish art are all featured in Detroit: 
Jan van Eyck, who introduced a new 
realistic vision of man and nature; Roger 


van der Weyden, whose paintings are 
extremely sensitive; Hugo van der Goes, 
whose fame rests on only fifteen works; 
Hans Memling, most pleasing of all; and 
Hieronymous Bosch, who produced a 
grimacing humanity torn between 
Heaven and Hell. 

Of the 4,500 known Flemish Primi- 
tives, 450 are in United States museums 
and private collections. The first one to 
reach America was “Ecce Homo” by Jan 
Gossaert, purchased at a sale in Paris in 
1784, by Thomas Jefferson while he was 
U.S. minister to France. It now hangs in 
Monticello. 


MUSEES ROYAUX DES BEAUX-ARTS, BRUSSELS 


“Saint Anne, the Virgin and Child, and a Donor” is one of fifteen paintings ascribed 
to Hugo van der Goes, none of which is signed. His key work, the large trip- 
tych of the “Nativity” (see P.L., 12/24/55) hangs in the Uffizi Gallery in Florence. 
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Made of silver, the “Reliquary of the 
Resurrection” contains relics brought back 
from Holy Land by one of Adornes family. 


Since the Flemish Primitives will be 
returned to their owners in Europe and 
the U.S. at the end of the year, few 
Americans will have an opportunity to 
see them. They can, however, see Flem- 
ish paintings which are permanently in 
America. The largest collections are in 
the Museum of Fine Arts, Boston; the 
Metropolitan Museum of Art and The 
Cloisters, New York; the Detroit Insti- 
tute of Arts; the Philadelphia Museum of 
Art; the Art Institute of Chicago; the 
Walters Gallery in Baltimore; and the 
National Gallery in Washington, D.C. 

—Mary SETH 


MUSEUM OF FINE ARTS, BOSTON 


“Saint Luke Drawing the Portrait of the 
Virgin” by Roger van der Weyden, said 
to have painted self-portrait as Luke. 
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Gold Ribbon Winner suggests a 


Flaming Christmas Cake 


for the Holidays 


“It’s the prettiest dessert ever,” says Miss Lois Ann Boyer, 
winner of the Gold Ribbon for the best yeast baking at Utah’s 
Summit County Fair. “The most delicious, too—it’s bursting with 
holiday fruits and nuts. And it’s sure to turn out high and 
light made with Fleischmann’s Active Dry 
Yeast. Fleischmann’s is fast-rising and easy 


to use. It’s the kind most of us prize- 
winning cooks like best.” 


Fruited Baba Makes 1 cake 


{ 
| 4 cup Blue Bonnet Margarine 
| 4% cup sugar 
2 eggs 
| 1 teaspoon vanilla 
1 package Fleischmann’s Active Dry Yeast 
| Y, cup very warm water 
| Y, cup dry milk solids 
2 cups sifted flour 
| 4 cup raisins 
| Y4 cup chopped walnuts 
Y4 cup apricot nectar 
| 4 cup sugar 
| 1 tablespoon lemon juice 
Cream margarine and sugar. Add eggs and 
| __ vanilla, beating well. Dissolve yeast in very 
| warm water. Stir dry milk solids into yeast 
mixture. Add flour and yeast mixture to 
\ creamed mixture. Blend at lowest speed of 


ee ee cee ores cee ow ANOTHER FINE PRODUCT OF STANDARD BRANDS INCORPORATED === ome oe ome 


electric mixer, then 
beat at highest speed 
for six minutes. Place batter in 
warm place, free from draft, until surface is 
bubbly, about 144 hours. Combine batter, 
raisins and walnuts. Pour into greased and 
floured 2-quart mold. Set in warm place 
until surface is bubbly (about 1 hour). 
Bake at 375°F. 35-40 minutes. Remove 
from pan. Cool slightly. Meanwhile com- 
bine apricot nectar and sugar in saucepan. 
Simmer 10 minutes. Add lemon juice. Prick 
surface of cake. Spoon sauce over cake, 
repeating process until syrup is used. 

























American Leprosy Missions 


Incorporated 





financial instrument of Protestantism in 
a Christ-centered ministry to victims of leprosy 


works through missionary personnel of 45 
mission boards and cooperative groups 


provides medical, material, social and 
spiritual help to more than 100,000 patients 
in 268 treatment centers in 27 countries 


O. W. Hasselblad, M.D., President 
AMERICAN LEPROSY MISSIONS, Inc., (7) 
297 Park Ave. S., New York 10, N.Y. 


for victims of leprosy 


American Leprosy 
Missions is a related 
agency of both the 
National Council of the 


in the U.S.A. and | Name 


_._ I enclose my gift of $ 
__. Please send me information on your Gift Annuity Plan 
_. Please send me your free literature 
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SCHOOLS, COLLEGES, 
and CAMPS 





Coeducational Colleges 


Coeducational Colleges 


Coeducational Colleges 





‘ “4.5. A co-ed liberal arts col- 
ALMA COLLEGE “2% - anon 
educational program featuring an interdisciplinary 
course and | independent study for advanced students 
A.B. & B.S. degrees. Robert D. Swanson, President 
Alma, Michigan. ee 


BLACKBURN COLLEGE gccr®2 


coeducational institution offering programs for those 
wishing to enter business. industry, law. medicine, 
Ministry, social service, etc, Located in south cen- 
tral Illinois, just north of St. Louis, Mo. Students 
pay fees by cash and ‘work plan.’ Cartinville, Ml. 


5 a? . er rian 
BLOOMFIELD COLLEGE .2rgseteri2" 
Liberal Arts and Sciences, Pre-pro., Bus., Teaching, 
Christian Educ.. and the Ministry. New facilities: 
library, . dining hall, dormitory for men an 
ene. New York suburb. Fully accredited. Lester 

Acting Pres., oorh field, 0.3. 


CARROLL COLLEGE 


Applications for September 1961 
should be received soon. 


For information write 
The President's Office, Carroll 
College, Waukesha, Wisconsin 


CENTRE COLLEGE Fully accredited. 


Liberal arts. Co-ed. Related to U.S. and U.S.A 
Presbyterian Churches. Member of the College En- 
trance Board. Scholastic Aptitude test required. Lo- 
cated in Central Bluegrass area. Write: ons 
OMice, Bes 





Founded 1819 


MACALESTER COLLEGE 


Saint Paul, Minnesota 
[macatester | A friendly personal Liberal Arts College 


list 


with a Christian Emphasis 
Pre-professional preparation 
for business, the professions, 
government. 
1500 Students—coeducational— 
Harvey M. Rice, President 


Maryville College 


One of America’s better small colleges 

A four-year co-educational college of arts and science 
within sight of the Great Smokies. Presbyterian, fully ac- 
credited, moderate cost. Majors in Fine Arts, Humanities, 
Education, ation, Pre-protes- 
sional training for taw, medicine, ministry, etc. Intercol- 
tegiate athletics for all. Write President Raiph W. Liocyd, 
Box B, Maryville College, Maryville, Tennessee. 


MILLIKIN UNIVERSITY accredited 


Frostyterten — Coeducational — 1100 students — 
cit 0,000. Pre-professional curricula; arts 

end oc pa business and industry; school of 
) degrees in —— and education 











music. Graduate 
Paul L. McKa 





iy, 





- MISSOURI VALLEY c COLLEGE 


Presbyterian, coed, fully accred. 4-yr. Liberal Arts 
college. Christian Educ., Humanics, and 3-2 
engineering pro; . Teacher training, pre-prof. courses. 
Sports, music, rama, Personal counseling, moderate 
costs. M. Earle C Ph.D., Pres., i, Mo. 








‘MUSKINGUM COLLEGE 

United Presbyterian. Co-ed. 4-yr. Liberal Arts & 
Science, Pre-professional, Pre-engineering, Music, 
Administration, =z Economics, Elemen- 





Box e. ro. Contre 


~ COLLEGE OF EMPORIA 


Emporia, Kansas 


Est. 1882. A co-ed, four-year Liberal Arts College 
that is fully accredited. Bachelor degrees offered in 
Arts, Science, Music, Music Education, Offering 
training for business, the professions, the ministry, 
music, teaching, and many other fields. For further 
information write to: Director of Admissions, 


COLLEGE OF WOOSTER 


Presbyterian coeducational, four-year Liberal Arts 
featuring independent study for juniors and sen- 
iors. About 1200 students. Excellent preparation 
for graduate study in the professions. Write to 
Director of Admissions, Dept. LB, Wooster, Ohio. 


DAVIDSON COLLEGE» 


SELECTION OF APPLICANTS BEGINS JANUARY 15 
25 PERCENT OF FRESHMAN CLASS RECEIVES 
SCHOLARSHIPS AVERAGING $500 EACH 


WRITE: eat y OF ADMISSIONS 
“1 FINANCIAL AID 


BOX 
DAVIDSON COLLEGE 
DAVIDSON, NORTH CAROLINA 








Cottege. Daavilte, & ky. 


tary & Second Educ cat tion. 
Write “ol A 3, New |. Ohio 





U L S a 3 i ae Presbyterian- 


university, 
7 colleges: A Yr sciences, engi- 

neering, business, music, law, grad- 

uate, downtown: bachelors, mas- 

ters, doctor of education degrees. 

Excellent faculty, small classes, 

fine buildings, modern equipment. 

beautiful compuses, national fraternities and 
sororities, Air TC. Metropolitan location. 
oleaeter of University of Tulsa 

Admissions Tulsa 4, Oklahoma 


WAYNESBURG COLLEGE "973°" 


Organically Presbyterian. Coeducational. ee Ac- 
credited Arts, sciences, pre-med, pre-law, pre-en- 
gineering, pre-ministerial, and others. ‘‘The Friendly 
College,’ noted for community service. Write 
Pres. Paul R. art, Box 351, Waynesburg, Pa. 








WESTMINSTER COLLEGE 


United Presbyterian, “Te, co-ed, fully accvodioed, 
istered Arts College of 1 = students. oe : B.A., 
B.S., B.S. and M.S. in B.B.A and B.M: 
Educ. 60 miles North of Pittsburgh. Founded in 1852. 
Write: Director of Admissions, New Wilmington, Pa. 





Men’s Colleges 





LAFAYETTE COLLEGE ,<2te.2* 


Offers A.B.; B.S. in Mathematics, Chemistry, Phys- 
ics; B.S. in Civil, Chemical, Electrical, Industrial, 
Mechanical, Metallurgical Engineering. ‘5-year pro- 
grams combining arts and engineering. Major in 
International Affairs. Write: Director of Admissions. 





WESTMINSTER COLLEGE fulton: 
Presbyterian, four-year liberal arts college for men 
Fully accredited. Founded 1851. 550 students. Offers 
A.B.: 3-2 and 4-2 engineering plans. Army ROTC. 











PARK COLLEGE 


Founded in 1875. Coeducational. Liberal Arts Cur- 
riculum. Fully accredited. Internationa] student 
body. Distinctive program in Christian atmosphere. 
A age I counseling. Suburban Kansas City. 
of Parkville, 


by College ards. 
Write: Director of Admissions, Fulton, Missouri. 





Women’s Colleges 





BEAVER COLLEGE fiery en and 


professional curricula. B.A., B.S., and B.F.A. de- 
grees. Strong academic program. Christian environ- 
ment. Counseling. Fully accredited. 70-acre sub- 
urban campus twenty minutes from aoe. 
Write Office, Box P, Beaver . 
Jenkintown, Pa. 





LINDENWOOD COLLEGE 


A Presbyterian College for Women. Founded 1827. 
Liberal Arts. A.B., B.S., B.Mus., B.M.E. Degrees. 
For catalog and information write F. L. McCtuer, 
Ph.D., President, St. Charlies. Missouri. 





Presbyterian. 


WILSON 


A Leading Eastern College for Women 
Write: Wilson College, Box L, Chambersburg, Pa. 








t. 





"TARKIO. COLLEGE 


United Presbyterian. Coed. 4-year Liberal Arts. A.B., 
B.S., B. Music Degrees. Pre-professional. Teacher 
training. Fully accredited. Small classes. Personal 
interest, pe easenente cost. Director of Admissions, 





DAVIS AND ELKINS COLLEGE 


Four-year Liberal Arts and Sciences. — accred- 
ited. Coeducational. —— Wri Director 
of Admissions, Davis and Gmaes Coline, Elkins, 
West Virginia. 


Tarkio. Mi 


se Seminary 











FLORIDA PRESBYTERIAN ferries 
COLLEGE  %ex liberal arts college with bold 


‘w approach to earnin, 
85% of faculty have doctorates. Stress on independ- 
ent study. Positive Christian search for values. 
Waterfront campus in subtropics. St. Petersburg, 





GROVE CITY COLLEGE “3z2,£*- 


Presbyterian. Accredited. Liberal Arts and Sciences. 
Stresses the . rT of page = ee to 
everyday life grees 

Preparation for teaching, 

ministry. medicine. President 3. Stanley Marker, 


IN HISTORIC SAN ANTONIO, home 

of the Alamo. Near Mexico, Gulf Coast, 
famous Texas ranches. A bilingual city. 
Delightful climate. Co-educational. 
Fully accredited. Six degrees, through 

-- master’s. Small classes. ROTC. Inter 
collegiate athletics. 

“America’s most mod- 

ern university cam- 


President 
Antoni 


Texas 





BANGOR 


THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 
BANGOR, MAINE 
Founded in 1814 





Coeducational Preparatory 








TUSCULUM COLLEGE 


Distinctive, penveeien | College, A .— _* in 
Great Fully credited. B.A. 
grees. e = ot hristian atmos- 

litan student body. Moderate costs. 
President, Greeneville, Tenn. 


WASHINGTON COLLEGE Founded 
ACADEMY Ceed. Grades 9-12. College prep.. 


agriculture, business. - A mu- 





sic. All students in wor schol- 
arships, Mod. rate. Histor storleally Pr 

= rate. His’ ca aly Presbyterian. Catalog. 

a 

Est. 1744 


WEST NOTTINGHAM . 
orough 





HANOVER COLLEGE 

Presbyterian, coeducational liberal arts bang 
founded in 1827. Excellent faculty and small c’ 
Superior classroom and residence facilities —- 
on beautiful, modern campus. Enrollment 800. 
Write Director of Admissions, Hanover 





KNOXVILLE COLLEGE ™",z2te 427. 


program, faculty, students, facilities, United 3 
Church- related. Coed For anyone qualified. 6 
con from 15 denominations. Scholarships and 
Regr. or Pres. 3. A. Colston, Kneox- 
vitte 21, Tena. 
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Indonesian Becomes 
N.Y. Pastor 


A twenty-seven-year-old Indonesian 
minister last month became the pastor of 
the First Presbyterian Church of Prince- 
ton, New York, a town near Schenectady. 
The Reverend Sunny Oey (pronounced 
“we”’), a United States resident since 
1957, has studied at McCormick and 
Princeton theological seminaries. 

Mr. Oey, who speaks or knows ten 
languages, was born in Djakarta and is 
the son of a pastor in Indonesia. 


The Reverend Sunny Oey 


World Relief: 
$10,000,000 in 1961 


A record 1961 budget of nearly ten 
million doliars to support the overseas 
relief and rehabilitation programs of the 
U.S. Protestant and Orthodox Churches 
was approved last month by the board 
of managers of Church World Service. 

The United Presbyterian Church 
U.S.A. is one of more than thirty denomi- 
nations which cooperate in the joint relief 
agency. Contributions to support Church 
World Service come chiefly from the 
White Gift Offering (see page 30) and 
the One Great Hour of Sharing. 

A new item in the 1961 budget is the 
Bengal Refugee Service. With headquar- 
ters in Calcutta, it was organized at the 
request of the National Christian Council 
of India. Church World Service will ask 
U.S. churches for $150,000 as their share 
in its first year of operation. This com- 
prehensive effort to meet the world’s 
largest refugee problem was made fol- 
lowing a report on the situation in West 
Bengal by Dean Herbert Stroup of 
Brooklyn College, New York. 

A second new item is a program for 
Africa Development to which an initial 
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NEWS 


$40,000 will be allocated for technical 
assistance and other work, 

The overseas program, material aids 
services, and other CWS departments 
concerned with handling 300,000,000 
pounds of U.S. Government surplus com- 
modities annually, will require $928,870 
in 1961. This is an increase in the CWS 
“Share Our Surplus” program of almost 
$30,000 over this year to meet stepped- 
up distribution in Korea, Hong Kong, 
East Pakistan, and Algeria. 

Under the material relief program, it 
is estimated that four million pounds of 
clothing will be shipped in 1961 from 
the five CWS warehouse centers in the 
U.S. compared to 3,700,000 pounds to 
date in 1960. 

The total overseas program, which 
includes operations in Asia, Europe, the 
Middle East, Africa, and Latin America, 
will require $1,058,180 compared to 
$914,160 in 1960. These funds will help 
increase trained staff to undertake long- 
term self-help projects in Indonesia, Tu- 
nisia, Chile, and other world areas similar 
to the successful CWS programs in 
Korea, which will be gradually elimi- 
nated, A preliminary cutback of $50,000 
from the Korea program will go to other 
areas next year. 

Through CWS immigration services, 
5,972 Dutch Indonesian refugees had 
been brought to the U.S. by June, 1960. 
An additional 6,000 of these displaced 
people are expected in 1961-62. World 
Refugee Year saw 6,000 CWS-sponsored 
people brought here and, since 1945, 
CWS has found new homes in this coun- 
try for 116,225 refugees. Continuing 
services to European refugees, Hong 
Kong orphans, White Russians, and oth- 
ers will require $309,470 of the total 
CWS budget. 


India Flood Victims Aided 


Protestant and Eastern Orthodox 
churchgoers of America are alleviating 
suffering among 3,000,000 flood victims 
in the Punjab region of India through 
cash and relief supplies channeled 
through Church World Service. 

Some $10,000 in money and supplies 
have been allocated to the Punjab, said 
Dr. R. Norris Wilson of New York, exec- 
utive director of CWS, overseas relief 
agency of the National Council of 
Churches. 

Church World Service cabled $2,000 
in cash for the purchase of essential 
emergency material and diverted 16,000 
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pounds of powdered milk to the Punjab 
from the agency’s headquarters in Bom- 
bay upon the first reports of the flood. 
In addition, Church World Service as- 
sembled an airlift shipment of blankets 
and medical supplies, including 200,000 
multi-vitamin tablets, 2,352 bottles of 
cod liver oil, 10,000 Aureomycin tablets, 
5,000 Chloromycetin capsules, and 
60,000 Chloraquin tablets. 


Dr. Barnhouse Dies 


Dr. Donald Grey Barnhouse, pastor 
for thirty-three years of Tenth Presbyte- 
rian Church, Philadelphia, and editor of 
Eternity magazine, died last month. 

An internationally known Bible 
teacher, Dr. Barnhouse was a pioneer in 
the field of religious broadcasting. He 
recently completed a twelve-year task of 
preparing studies from the book of Ro- 
mans for use on his radio broadcast. He 
also had appeared on the National Coun- 
cil of Churches television program, “Man 
to Man.” 


Précis 

> Interfaith Bible—A team of Protes- 
tant, Roman Catholic, and Jewish schol- 
ars has begun to make a common trans- 
lation of the Scriptures. The joint effort 
will be published in thirty paperback 
volumes to be issued at intervals be- 
tween 1962 and 1966. 


> Modern Hymns Urged—The devel- 
opment of modern Christian hymns 
suitable “for the new atom age” was rec- 
ommended to the Swedish Hymnology 
Institute in Stockholm by Sweden’s lead- 
ing poet, Bo Setterling. 

He said the Church should encourage 
poets to write new hymns, since most of 
the hymns currently in use are outdated 
and losing support. 

In this country “Christian marriage 
and family life” is the subject of a new 
hymn competition open to poets and mu- 
sicians of the United States, Canada, and 
other countries. The contest is sponsored 
by the Hymn Society of America. 

According to the Reverend William 
H. Genne, executive director of the Na- 
tional Council of Churches’ department 
of family life, the idea was suggested to 
the Hymn Society because of the “dearth 
of hymns dealing with Christian mar- 
riage and family life.” 

[Further information may be obtained 
from the Hymn Society of America, 475 
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Riverside Drive, New York 27, N.Y.] 


> Oppose Razing of Leipzig Church 
—Communist plans to raze the famed 
Leipzig University church were de- 
nounced as an “outrageous sacrilege” by 
Protestant and Roman Catholic church 
leaders in East Germany. Erected in the 
fifteenth century, the former Dominican 
church is one of the few Leipzig churches 
that came through World War II undam- 
aged. It is used today by Protestants and 
Roman Catholics alike. 


> Protestants Oppose School Closing 
—The North Arkansas Presbytery of The 
United Presbyterian Church in the 
U.S.A. adopted a resolution opposing a 
proposal to permit closing of Arkansas 
public schools on a local option basis in 
order to avoid desegregating. The Fifth 
District Convention of the Disciples of 
Christ, the United Church Women of 
Pulaski County, the North Arkansas 
Methodist Conference, and the Presby- 
terian Synod of Arkansas were among 
other religious groups speaking out 
against the amendment. 


> Florida Mission Assemblies — The 
Florida Chain of Mission Assemblies has 
announced an expanded program of 
meetings planned for January and Feb- 
ruary, 1961. Speakers from India, Japan, 
China, Malaya, Korea, Europe, Ethio- 
pia, the Congo and Latin America will 
address the meetings. Among them will 
be six representatives of The United 
Presbyterian Church in the U.S.A. These 
include Mrs. Edwin J. Harper, Jr., who 
with her husband, serves on the staff 
of Ewing Christian College in Allaha- 
bad, India; Dr. and Mrs. W. Donald 
McClure, who have served for eight 
years among the Anuak tribe in Ethio- 
pia; Mrs. Monica B. Owen, Associate 
Director of the Migrant Christian Min- 
istry of the National Council of 
Churches; Dr. Andrew T. Roy, a fra- 
ternal worker in Kowloon, Hong Kong; 
Mrs. Esther W. Hymer, Director of 
Christian World Relations for the United 
Church Women and an official observer 
at the United Nations; and the Reverend 
William P, Lytle, who works in the 
rural Southwest among American In- 
dians and ranchers. 

Meetings are scheduled in twenty 
cities throughout Florida, Detailed in- 
formation may be obtained from Mrs. 
Albert L. Evans, State Secretary, Florida 
Chain of Mission Assemblies, 1693 
Hough Street, Fort Myers, Florida. 


For the Record: 
ANNIVERSARIES: 

300th. Setauket, L.I., N.Y. (the Rev. 
Donald R. Broad, pastor). 

250th. Market Square, Germantown, 
Philadelphia, Pa. (the Rev. Dr. Ells- 
worth E. Jackson, pastor). 

175th. Poke Run, R.D.1, Apollo, Pa. 
(the Rev. Roy S. Brice, pastor). 

65th. First, Russell, Minn. (the Rev. 
Donald F. Taylor, pastor). Highlight of 
the observance was the dedication of a 
new church plant into which the original 
building was incorporated. 

50th. First United, Youngwood, Pa. 
(the Rev. William B. Ailes, pastor). 

Burlington, Wash. (the Rev, Robert 
McConachie, pastor). 


DEDICATIONS: 

Argenta, Ill. (the Rev. Robert I. Stan- 
ton, pastor), of Christian education fa- 
cilities in the remodeled church base- 
ment. 

Palos Park (ill.) Community (the 
Rev. Paul M. Lundell and the Rev. 
Henry G. Skoog, pastors), of a new sanc- 
tuary, a Memorial Chapel, office facil- 
ities, and additional education space. 
The congregation recently dedicated a 
second manse, also. 

Presbyterian Church of the Dunes, 
R.2, Chesterton, Ind. (the Rev. Carl 
Hildabrand, pastor), of a complete new 
church plant. 

First, Sac City, lowa (the Rev. W. 
Richard McEuen, pastor), of a new 
church. 

Northwood, Silver Spring, Md. (the 
Rev. Charles M. Bunce, pastor), of its 
first unit—a chapel and adjoining social 
hall. 

Calvary, Ann Arbor, Mich. (the Rev. 
Ralph Parvin, pastor), of a new sanctu- 
ary. 

Calvin, Wayzata, Minn. (the Rev. 
Leon B. Gladish, pastor), of a new 
church. 

Home Heights, St. John, Mo., of an 
addition—an education building contain- 
ing also a fellowship hall. 

Steffin Hill, Beaver Falls, Pa. (the 
Rev. Dr. Orland M. Ritchie, pastor), of 
the renovated, remodeled, and enlarged 
church forty years after the original ded- 
ication, is 

Community, Arthurdule, W. Va. (the 
Rev. August H. VandenBosche, pastor), 
of a new church plant, The church, the 
only one in Arthurdale, was built of 
hand-cut, locally quarried stone by 
members and nonmembers of the 
church, 
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SEEN AND HEARD by John R. Fry 





And the Band Plays On 


vote “NO” on The Alamo. John 

Wayne's efforts to produce, direct, 
and act in the biggest movie ever made 
fail in all three areas. His production ex- 
hibits boorish insensibility, His direction 
lets the film run on for practically ever 
(over three hours plus intermission). His 
acting is Wayne at his best, which is at 
the same time his worst. To wit: he 
poses; he is playful; he is determined; he 
is thinking sagely; he is the great fighter; 
he is dead. But all the poses, dodges, 
walking around, staring, do not add up 
to—acting. 

The wrap-around picture is so big 
that you can almost see Chicago on a 
clear day. Dimitri Tiomkin’s musical 
score has lots of French horns blowing 
hard in a futile attempt to give some 
class to the proceedings on this huge, 
great big screen, but French horns do 
not succeed. Wayne’s banal little love 
bout with Linda Cristal does not succeed 
at anything but producing incredulity in 
the viewer. Laurence Harvey gives every 
appearance of having been mouse- 
trapped. “How did I get into this mess?” 
Harvey seems to be saying as he wades 
through the syrup. Richard Widmark 
tries to escape the scriptwriters’ one-half 
dimensional view of Jim Bowie. 

What we have here is cowboys and 
outlaws and stereophonic French-horn- 
type music. The cowboys (good guys) 
are the stouthearted men who defend an 
old mission against the outlaws. The out- 
laws in this case are the numberless 
troops of the superoutlaw, Mexican Gen- 
eral Santa Anna—on a superb white horse 
who clearly steals the show. The outlaws 
beat the good cowboys, but while they 
are about it, super-good guy Sam Hou- 
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ston rounds up enough volunteer good 
guys in Texas to defeat Santa Anna. And 
the band plays on. 

The story of the Alamo, which has 
suffered all kinds of corruptive interpre- 
tations on TV and in hip pocketbooks, is 
given the knockout punch by this preten- 
tious charade. We shall probably have 
to wait for another generation before 
that saga of heroism can be properly 
handled on the screen. In the mean- 
while, this screen story is costing view- 
ers very fancy admission prices, Sugges- 
tion One: never see it. Save your money 
for a long, cold winter. Suggestion Two: 
wait until the big prices go down. Even- 
tually The Alamo will be on at the local 
theater at normal prices. If you are com- 
pelled by some masochistic urge to sit 
through it, you needn’t have to pay ex- 
orbitant prices for the pain. 


Midnight Lace. Doris Day, Rex Har- 
rison, John Gavin, Roddy McDowell, 
and Myrna Loy are all together in this 
story of mystery and intrigue that never 
seems to come off, even at the end. Mys- 
tery stories are like crossword puzzles. 
The thrill lies in a satisfactory contented 
ending, accompanied by a sigh and some 
such exclamation as “There.” Midnight 
Lace has a bizarre enough ending, but 
its beginning and middle parts do not 
provoke the required tension. The au- 
dience probably will not guess the iden- 
tity of the villain, but probably will not 
care either. And a worse thing can hardly 
be said about a mystery—or a crossword 
puzzle. Miss Day wears many different 
outfits which make the gathered citi- 
zenry gasp in unison. London is good 
and foggy, etc. 


The victoriqus forces of Mexican General Santa Anna regroup as the Alamo falls. 
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For your family worship and 
family altars of your parish, daily use of 
The Upper Room, the world’s most widely 
used devotional guide, offers a definite 
way te start the new year right. 


Continuing daily devotions throughout the 
year will not be difficult once the start 
has been made, and the spiritual progress 
of the participants will be assured. 


Many millions of Christians around the 
world have found the daily Bible readings, 
prayers and meditations in The Upper Room 
te be not only a guide to, but a stimulus 
for daily devotions. 


If you do not already have a subscription 
or your church a standing order for The 
Upper Room, write at once te receive the 
required number of copies by January 1. 


Ten or more copies 
fo one address, 

7 cents per copy. 
Individual yearly 
subscriptions by mail, 
$1; three years for 
$2. Order from 


The world’s most widely 
daily devotional guide 
37 Editions — 31 Languages 
1908 Grand Avenue Nashville 5, Tenn. 
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CHURCHMEN IN POLITICS 
(Continued from page 9) 


They would have stopped him short of the Governor’s 
mansion if they could have. But, like I say, he runs all 
the time, and he was so strong that he told them instead 
of them telling him.” 

Governor-elect Dalton does not disclaim the fact that 
he is a politician, but does dissociate himself from the 
“amiable mediocrity” that too often characterizes run- 
of-the-mill, follow-the-leader politicians. “I had been 
a successful lawyer for twenty-seven years before I got 
into politics. And I got in then because I felt that I 
had made enough money and owed something to my 
community. I’m a firm believer in positive Christianity. 
By that I mean Christianity that does something, that 
acts, that stands up for what it means no matter how 
tough the consequences might be. It’s easy to talk about 
it. Hard to do it. I think that getting into politics was 
my way of doing what I believe about positive Chris- 
tianity.” 


LTHOUGH a politician’s politician who never misses 

a trick and is a tremendously popular electioneer 

(he won the recent gubernatorial race with a 
plurality of 280,000 votes), John Dalton is a very dif- 
ferent kind of politician precisely because he does dis- 


sociate himself from the ranks of genial hacks. A 
reporter who has intently watched Dalton’s rise to 
power since 1952 claims that he has never made a bad 
move. A Democratic admirer, waxing enthusiastic, calls 
him “Mr. Silky.” This is made remarkable by the fact 
that Missouri is dominated by a single party which, 
amidst the opportunities that inevitably exist for mis- 
using office and power, has kept itself clean, even if 
this calls for the Attorney General to prosecute conflict- 
of-interest cases within his own party. 

John Dalton has been called lots of things by friends 
and opponents and has been in the hot spotlight many 
times. His statement following the famous Supreme 
Court decision on school integration in 1954 made pos- 
sible the lawful compliance with integration procedures 
which has obtained across the state. 

“It is the opinion of this office that the provisions 
of the Missouri Constitution and statutes, relating to 
separate schools . . . are superseded by the decision of 
the Supreme Court of the United States and are, there- 
fore, unenforceable, and that school districts may at the 
present time permit ‘white and colored children’ to at- 
tend the same schools.” 

As Attorney General, he receives letters from indi- 
viduals requesting him to do things or look up things, 
or give advice. One such letter came addressed to the 
“Eternal General.” Dalton has saved that letter and 
thinks of it fondly as a symbol of the record he has 
made with the little man in his state. 
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What the secular commentators on the performance 
of John Dalton did not know was that he is an active 
Presbyterian churchman. And this is precisely what 
makes him different. He does not import tales of his 
churchmanship into campaign speeches, a political de. 
vice that few politicians can afford to neglect using, 
Yet, according to his pastor, Governor-elect Dalton is 
a generous contributor, a ruling elder, former trustee, 
regular in attendance (“the pattern of my life,” says 
Dalton), in all a trusted supporter and a good church. 
man. 

One of the trustees of the church is Mayor Forrest 
“Red” Whaley, who quietly entered politics because, 
as Mr. Whaley tells it, “the nominee for my party had 
to drop out, and so I dropped in.” Mayor Whaley ran 
because he feels intensely about the debt which a man 
owes to his community that is not discharged by making 
a lot of money from it. This is, according to Mr. Whaley, 
a Christian obligation. 

Informed sources indicate that Whaley’s obligation 
has been fully paid by many distinguished acts as a 
public servant. Nothing, however, matches his quiet, 
behind-the-scenes work in effecting in 1959 the deseg- 
regation of Jeff City restaurants. Using the support and 
power of Governor James Blair (also a Presbyterian) 
at a critical point, Mayor Whaley averted a violent 
controversy and won a significant victory for all the 
citizens of the city. The mayor discounts his own role 
in the proceedings as he discounts any political ambi- 
tions at all. But, in his unassuming way, he follows the 
axioms of fellow Presbyterian politicians Dalton and 
his administration: “Good government is always the 
best politics,” and “If things get hot, slug it out, and 
don’t run.” 


Astor Frank Penick and his associate Lewis Evans 

are aware of the dangers of having a prima-donna 

church. They ruefully admit that a lot of people 
don’t even see the word Presbyterian on the discreet 
sign in front of the building. Too many folks read this 
sign and see only “The Church.” But the pastors are also 
aware of the high quality job that many of the church 
members are doing in government and in the church. 
They point to the national esteem in which the Supreme 
Court Justices are held, to the excellence of the High- 
way Patrol, to the movement in the whole welfare 
structure of the government. And they are continually 
impressed by the quality of churchmanship that these 
same men display. Frank Penick looked around in his 
files for a while before finding a kind of fitting illustra- 
tion of what he meant. It was a letter he had received 
from John Dalton which read: “I understand that a 
Mr. and Mrs. Earl Smith have moved here lately. I 
believe he is connected with some insurance company, 
and they are Presbyterians.” Significantly, his secretary 
had spelled the word “presbyterians,” which Mr. Dal- 
ton had corrected in ink by raising the “p” to upper 
case. 
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Reeords 


FOR CHRISTMAS GIVING 


Five excellent new Christmas rec- 
ords, plus a group of classical record- 
ings culled from 1960's best, offer a 
reliable guide for gift-giving. All list- 
ings have top quality reproduction 
and are available in stereophonic as 
well as monophonic discs. 

New Christmas records 

The Mormon Tabernacle Choir, 
with organ accompaniment, sings six- 
teen carols in The Holly and the Ivy 
(Columbia). Another splendid cho- 
ral collection comes from a group 
well remembered from “78 rpm” 
days: Christmas Carols by the Tem- 
ple Church Choir, directed by the 
veteran G. Thalben-Ball (Angel). 
Eileen Farrell, with an orchestra and 
chorus directed by Luther Hender- 
son, is. heard in twenty-one well- 
known sacred carols, titled simply 
Carols for Christmas (Columbia). 

Two recent collections by top art- 
ists are among the best Christmas 
organ records. E. Power Biggs’ disc 
is called Joyeux Noél and contains 
the twelve Noéls by D’Aquin. Virgil 
Fox has a Capitol disc that includes 
many familiar hymns and carols, 
along with Yon’s “Gesu Bambino” 
and the modern “La Nativité” by 
Langlais. 


Choral masterpieces 


The Christmas list is followed by 
Angel’s new recording of Handel's 
Messiah, performed by the Hudders- 
field Choral Society and the Royal 
Liverpool Philharmonic Orchestra. 
Sir Malcolm Sargent is the conductor. 
No other Messiah surpasses this ver- 
sion for spiritual qualities. The Bach 
Mass in B minor is given a vital read- 
ing by the Vienna Academy Chorus, 
conducted by Hermanr Scherchen. 
This Westminster recording is a re- 
make, finer than Scherchen’s 1951 
edition. The beautiful singing of the 
late Mack Harrell is heard with the 
Robert Shaw chorus and orchestra in 


two Bach Cantatas, Nos. 56 and 82 
(RCA Victor). The Augustana Choir 
directed by Henry Veld sings Favor- 
ite Hymns with style in a Camden 
collection. . ; 


December 1, 1960 


Orchestral highlights 

On a disc of stunning sonic propor- 
tions, Leonard Bernstein and the 
New York Philharmonic offer Shosta- 
kovich’s Symphony No. 5, a great suc- 
cess during their recent tour of Rus- 
sia (Columbia). Sir Thomas Beecham 
and the Royal Philharmonic are 
heard in Volume II of the Haydn 
Salomon Symphonies (Nos. 99, 100, 
101, 102, and 104), which completes 
the definitive edition of these master- 
works (Capitol). The finest complete 
recording of The Water Music by 
Handel appeared this year; Thurston 
Dart conducts the Philomusica of 
London (L’Oiseau-Lyre). This is the 
Hollywood Bowl! is a two-disc al- 
bum that contains seventeen favorites 
from orchestra and opera (Capitol). 

One of the world’s great conduc- 
tors, Herbert von Karajan, contrib- 
utes three entries to our list. His 
reading of Richard Strauss’s Ein Hel- 
denleben proves how beautiful this 
work can be; Berlin Philharmonic 
(Deutsche Grammophon ). With the 
Philharmonia of London (Angel), 
Karajan offers two Mozart Sympho- 
nies, No. 38 “Prague” and No. 39 in 
E-flat; and the ballet suites from 
Tchaikovsky’s Swan Lake and Sleep- 
ing Beauty. 
Concertos 

Two beloved “seconds,” the 
Brahms and Rachmaninoff, found 
sensitive interpreters among record- 
ing pianists. Philippe Entremont, 
with the New York Philharmonic un- 
der Bernstein, offers a volatile and 
exciting reading of the Rachmaninoff 
(Columbia). Hans Richter-Haaser, 
with the Berlin Philharmonic under 
von Karajan, provides a Brahms_of 
surpassing lyricism and fine power. 
Brahms’s Violin Concerto finds Isaac 
Stern at the peak of his interpretative 
art with Ormandy and the Philadel- 
phia Orchestra (Columbia). The art 
of Van Cliburn serves the Schumann 
Concerto in A minor with distinction, 
with the Chicago Symphony under 
Reiner (RCA Victor). 

—Enos E. Suvupp, JR. 





BILLY 
GRAHAM 
CRUSADE CHOIRS 


(RCA VICTOR LPM-2088) 
($3.98) 


AVAILABLE 


The Grason Company 
1645 Hennepin Avenue 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


ALSO 


at Book and Bible Stores 
throughout America 
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LAYMEN U.S.A. 


Hundreds of thousands of our Christian broth- 
ers in other countries are going hungry every 
day. They need your help, and just a little 
help from you will put some family “on their 
feet."" All they desire is a loan of a little cash. 
Not a gift. 


There are hundreds of worthy folks whose 
modest requests are challenging and the joy 
the loan brings to the family as their standard 
of living is raised is truly rewarding. 


A revolving loan fund is now being success- 
fully operated in West Pakistan by the National 
Christian Council of Pakistan. It is revolving very 
satisfactorily as the loans are carefully made 
and systematically collected. This is supported by 

inter inational agency in which the 
United Presbyterian Church participates. 





Some of our Christian brothers in other coun- 
tries yearn to have a similar plan in operation. 


The need is great. Will you help, either as an 
individual or an organzation? 


Contributions tax deductible. Should be 
made and sent to: 


Agricultural Missions, Inc. 
(Affiliated with the Notional Council of Churches.) 
475 Riverside Drive 
New York, New York 


Designated for laymen's loan fund. 


Richard ©. Comfort — Ira W. Moomaw 
Ernest H. Wyckoff 


BULLETIN 
BOARD 


Bulletin Board, published in the first issue of 
every month, provides a place where notices 
may be posted by Presbyterian churches 
Church boards and agencies, ministers, an 
ublishers of books for Presbyterian readers. 
ate: $1.00 per word, minimum $20 per issue, 
payable in advance. Complete name and ad- 
dress or a Presbyterian Life box number is 
counted as three words. 





Physician for general practice, obstetrics, 
pediatrics; qualified for licensing Puerto 
Rico, New Mexico. Write for information 
about opportunities in rural mission proj- 
ects. Board of National Missions, Depart- 
ment of Missionary Personnel, Room 1131, 
475 Riverside Drive, New York 27, N. Y. 





Name The Book—however old—we'll find 
it for you! All authors, subjects. Fiction, 
non-fiction. No obligation to buy. Books- 
On-File, Dept. PL, Union City, New Jersey. 





Nurses, registered. Opportunities Presby- 
terian projects, Illinois, New Mexico, Ari- 
zona, Georgia, Puerto Rico. Write Board 
of National Missions, Room 1131, 475 
Riverside Drive, New York 27, N. Y. 








FLORIDA 
10-ACRE RESORT 
ON OCEANFRONT 


@ Friendly club atmosphere. Near Presby- 
terian Church. Attractions include: 1,000-ft. 
private beach, tennis courts, heated fresh- 
water pool, acres of tropical planting, 18- 
hole putting green, epicurean dining and 
lounge, oceanfront accommodations. WRITE 
today for brochures. Special holiday rates. 


SontWandh HOTEL 








BOX 211-P, FORT LAUDERDALE, FLORIDA 























Singing hymns, congregation in Ghana leads group of visitors on procession through 
town. Members of the church choir (center) are dressed in white. 


AFRICA 


(Continued from page 21) 


come. Liberia, for example, requires 
churches to establish a school as part of 
any new mission station. In Ghana, the 
government furnishes funds for buildings 
and maintenance; churches determine 
school policies and provide teachers, 
Even this arrangement, which Ameri- 
cans would not tolerate, is not solving 
Ghana’s education crisis. An Anglican 
elementary school last year received 
1,000 applications for fifty seats in the 
first form. 

Since African children receive daily 
religious instruction as part of the cur- 
riculum at mission-sponsored institu- 
tions, congregations naturally have been 
slow to establish Sunday church schools. 
Many churches have no graded classes 
for children and youth on Sunday. One 
pastor in Cameroun acknowledged his 
Sunday church school consisted of a 
lengthy lecture by a lay catechist to a 
large meeting of youngsters of all ages. 
Christian education materials of all kinds 
will have to be developed as African 
churches realize each new government 
school hastens the end of a customary 
pattern of religious training. In the fu- 
ture, church members themselves will 


have to be trained to shoulder this task. 

Douala, Cameroun, the last stop on 
our itinerary, is two tiring, all-night plane 
rides distant from New York. More sleep 
is lost through a seven-hour time change 
between the two cities. Nevertheless, I 
wasn't too tired to talk to the cab driver 
during the trip from Idlewild airport into 
Manhattan. 

When the solicitous driver inquired 
why I looked worn out, I told him. “Why 
did you go to Africa?” he then asked. 
“Were you starting new mission sta- 
tions?” 

Briefly I explained how the United 
Presbyterian missions have given birth 
to new denominations in Cameroun and 
other African countries. “On this trip we 
went in the name of Jesus Christ to be- 
come better acquainted with Christians 
in these nations and with the problems 
we face together as fellow believers.” 

It was a couple of hard rights and two 
long blocks before he spoke again. 

“It’s too bad,” he remarked over his 
shoulder, “it’s too bad the average guy 
doesn’t hear about trips like this.” 

Happily, as United Presbyterians read 
and hear about this and other visits to 
African nations, more American laymen 
are becoming aware of the opportunities 
and difficulties we share in both conti- 
nents because of our common faith in 
Christ. 
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REACHING 
THE COLLEGE GENERATION 


(Continued from page 18) 


of the collegians stress the close ties 
which bind them to the church through 
the worship program and the dedicated 
ministry of the pastors. There is no spe- 
cial morning college-age program. 

The Sunday evening College-Career 
group serves as the nerve center of the 
broader program. Bob and Sue Wehrman 
are the youthful and capable advisers of 
the group. Bob handles the teaching 
program and both share in the planning 
and counseling. The evening study pro- 
gram, using Crossroads and other Bible 
Study materials, meets after an all-youth 
worship service in the Chapel on Sun- 
day nights. 

The Wehrmans give their time freely 
to the group, and share in many activi- 
ties with the young people. Bob explains 
their interest in these words: 

“We started with the college group 


because we felt a need to share our own 
Christian experience with these young 
people. Too often, college-age youth 
have an immature Christian faith that 
does not help them when they go to 
school or begin to work. Sue and I 
wanted to show these young people that 
they must find their own personal Chris- 
tian faith, and that they cannot rely on 
someone else’s faith as their own. Unless 
they think of Christ as a living, contem- 
porary person, and as God, and stop 
thinking of him as someone in the past, 
their Christianity will eventually die. 
“Needless to say, this is not an easy 
task. We have tried to stimulate this kind 
of analysis through Bible study and 
through pointed questions that require 
students to think through their own 
faith. We have also tried to accomplish 
our goal by making ourselves available 
to the students, and by making them 
part of our personal life as well as part 
of our church life. This has been a slow 
process, but many have come to the 
place where they will discuss the Chris- 
tian faith whenever they are with us. 























Grandview group enjoys swimming party in palm-bordered pool. Both students and 


employed young people are attracted to program of College-Career fellowship. 
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on Florida's East Coast 

Swim and play on safe Atlantic Ocean 
beaches. Fish for fresh and saltwater 
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Indian River citrus country,,.or just 
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REACHING 
THE COLLEGE GENERATION 


When they will ask questions at a lull 
in a softball game, or at a ‘frosty’ ice 
cream stand, then you begin to feel that 
they are really thinking about Christ, and 
not just resting on a childhood faith.” 

The College-Career group also pro- 
vides many opportunities for service by 
the college students, especially within 
the church. Many serve as leaders of 
high school and junior high activities. 
The Reverend James. Patten meets each 
week during the school year with a spe- 
cial group of three to six who serve as 
youth leaders. They spend an hour or 
more in study and preparation for the 
week’s program. About a dozen teach in 
the Sunday church school. Hospital visi- 
tation, youth week planning, and other 
projects are also on the agenda. Mission 
projects have been explored, but partici- 
pation so far has been on an individual 
basis. 


“the strongest feature of our college 

group is their active participation in 
leadership. They also provide the com- 
plete staff of counselors for our annual 
church summer camp. About twenty 
served there last year.” 

Grandview young people are an 
easygoing, enthusiastic, friendly group. 
They share the optimistic outlook of 
most residents in booming Southern 
California, and they see no reason why 
their church should not be moving for- 
ward at the same rapid pace. One of the 
boys, Frank, plays football at Presbyte- 
rian-related Occidental College, where 
he will be a senior in the fall. He came 
into the Grandview church as a high 
school senior, and centers his Christian 
activity at the church, since he is a com- 
muter and also works part-time six days 
a week. A physical education major and 
science minor, he says: 

“My purpose in going to college is to 
obtain an education so that I can enter 
the profession which I believe God 
wants me to enter. I feel dedicated to 
people, and want to show them the value 
of a healthy life, both spiritually and 
mentally. I am looking for a Christian 
faith that is sincere and alive. Too many 
people ‘miss the boat’ because they make 
Christianity something that is very com- 
plex.” 

Frank has found the adults in the 
church extremely friendly and interested 
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in the youth groups. “Youth provide new 
blood and fresh ideas that are essential 
in every church, but adults should be in- 
terested and take part in the youth pro- 
gram.” 

Another Glendale College student, 
Bill, finds the prime attraction in the eve- 
ning fellowship group. “Our group seems 
very adequate to me,” he explains, “be- 
cause of its small size and the excellent 
discussion periods. Our group leaders 
have done a great deal to make the de- 
partment effective.” 

All this does not mean that everything 
is perfect in the Grandview college pro- 
gram. Several student members think 
that their group, and in some ways their 
church, may be too self-centered and 
self-satisfied. “Actually, Grandview is a 
popular church,” said one college junior. 
“In other words, it is becoming the place 
to go, and the church to belong to. 
However, there is not nearly enough 
active participation by the majority of 
its members.” 

A State College student echoes this 
thought. “There is a leadership group 
within the church, but it should be ex- 
tended and enlarged,” she said. Others 
felt that there was not enough genuine 
concern within the College-Career group 
for outsiders and unchurched students. 





On the Air 


An American Dialogue—Dr. 
Robert McAfee Brown, professor of 
systematic theology, Union Theo- 
logical Seminary, New York, and the 
Reverend Gustav Weigel, S.J., pro- 
fessor of ecclesiology, Woodstock 
(Maryland) College, will suggest 
“Next Steps in the Dialogue” on the 
last program of this special six-part 
series, Tuesday, December 6, 9:30- 
10:00 p.m. (esT) and Sunday, De- 
cember 4, 11:30-12:00 midnight 
(est), WNBC, New York. 


Pilgrimage—Continuation of dis- 
cussion of the question: “What Is the 
National Council of the Churches of 
Christ in the U.S.A.?” Programs on 
December 4 and 11 will feature dis- 
cussions growing out of the National 
Council's Triennial General Assem- 
bly. ABC radio network, Sundays, 
8:30-8:55 p.m. (EST). 











Summer programs now being considered 
may help meet the need in this area. 

A second question faced by the stu- 
dents and leaders is how to achieve more 
effective teamwork with Christian lead- 
ers on the campus. Few of the commut- 
ing students attend the University of 
California at Los Angeles or the Univer- 
sity of Southern California, where Pres- 
byterian Student Centers are located, 
and only a handful are active in interde- 
nominational programs elsewhere. Ad- 
viser Bob Wehrman says: “I don’t know 
what the cure is, but I do believe that 
eventually the local church and the cam- 
pus ministry must become partners in- 
stead of strangers.” 

Another question common to all col- 
lege church groups is how to improve the 
quality of the college program. Colle- 
gians who combine study, work, and 
other activities are continually pressed 
for time. Pastor Lee Kliewer feels that 
this is a crucial point. “In matters of faith 
college students do not become irreli- 
gious,” he says, “but their faith becomes 
irrelevant. That which they have been 
taught in the church isn’t always suff- 
ciently mature to meet the standards of 
college thinking. College students will 
not be reached unless in the process they 
can be intellectually honest. But think- 
ing, even honestly, about their faith is 
not enough. In the end their study and 
thought must lead them to personal com- 
mitment to Jesus Christ.” 

Older students and career members of 
the group also realize the need for a fel- 
lowship of single young adults beyond 
college age. A young married couples 
club meets the need for newlyweds, but 
nothing exists for single people. 

At Grandview, as in most growing 
churches, the need for dedicated, cre- 
ative adult leadership for youth is still 
keen. The collegians appreciate what has 
been done for them, but feel that others 
should step in to meet the need. 

Ministers, advisers, and members of 
the Grandview Church agree that much 
needs to be done if the College-Career 
group is to reach its full potential in ma- 
ture Christian discipleship. However, 
the Grandview experience points the 
way toward a specialized ministry to col- 
lege-age students who live in their home 
community and want to be a part of the 
life of their home church. How success- 
ful this program will-be, at Grandview 
Church and in hundreds of similar 
churches across the country, will depend 
in part upon the guidance and leadership 
given to local programs by alert presby- 
tery leaders, by university pastors, and 
by the Church as a whole. 
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CHILDREN’S STORY by Betsey M. Collins 
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“Danny, did you write Aunt Ellen and 


thank her for your birthday present?” 


asked Mother. 

“Not yet, Mom,” Danny answered. “I 
sure like those tools she sent, though. 
Tommy and I've been using them all 
week to build our shack.” 

“I hope you'll write soon, dear, Aunt 


Ellen always puts a lot of care into pick- 


ing out something you'll enjoy. We all 
like appreciation, you know.” 

Danny nodded. “Okay, Mom. Soon as 
we get the roof on this afternoon.” 

On his way to the shack, Danny re- 
membered how pleased he had been 
when the box came addressed to “Master 
Daniel Slocum.” That “Daniel” had 
made him feel so grown up. But, some- 
how, it was such a lot of trouble writing 
letters. 

As he started up the dusty street to 
the vacant lot, he saw a chair right in 
the middle of the road. “Must have 
fallen off a moving van,” he muttered, 
running up to look at it closely. 

Just an old, old chair, he thought, as 
he noticed the worm places on the arms. 
Bet somebody threw it out—we can use 
it in our shack. 

Dragging the chair by one arm, Danny 
arrived, breathless, at the small building. 
Tommy was already at work. 

“What’s that, Dan—our first 
ture?” asked “Your 
give it to us?” 

“No,” replied Danny reluctantly, “I 
found it in the road.” 
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“Then we'd better give it back. Some- 


body'll be missing it.” 


“No hurry,” answered Danny. “It's so 
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old maybe the person doesn’t want it 


any more. Besides,” he added, “we can’t 

go all over town looking for the owner— 

we have to put the roof on.” 
Hammering, nailing, the boys finished 


the walls of the shack. “Just the roof left 


to go,” exulted Tommy. 


Danny had an idea. “Let's try the 


chair inside first.” He lifted the armchair 
inside, and dropped into it. “Sure is com- 
fortable,” he sighed, “How’s it look?” 

“Too good,” said Tommy. “We don’t 
want regular house stuff like that here. 
Besides, it belongs to somebody.” 

Danny knew his friend was right, but 
he didn’t want to stop now. “After we 
get the roof on,” he said, “we'll see if we 
can find out who owns it.” 

Tommy looked doubtful. “Okay, 
whatever you say—you found it.” 

The boys began pounding the boards 
across the top of the shack. They were 
making so much noise that at first they 
didn't hear the crying of the tiny girl 
who had come up beside them. When 
she finally got Danny’s attention, he 
asked, kindly, “What’s the matter?” 

“I lost my dolly, right here where I 
was playing house yesterday. Her name 
is Sally Ann, Did—you see her?” 

Danny started to shake his head. Then 
he remembered something. “What did 
Sally Ann look like?” he inquired. 

“Real pretty. She was all blue and 
white—Mommy made her for me.” 

Danny rooted beneath a pile of rub- 
bish. He brought out an old dirty blue- 
and-white towel knotted at 
“Is this Sally Ann?” he asked. 

With a cry of joy, the little girl seized 
the “doll” and trotted off. 


one end. 








“Funny—” Danny began, as both boys 
looked at each other. “She thinks that 
old towel is a pretty doll—wow!” 

His glance strayed to the armchair. 
“Somebody probably thinks that’s nice, 
too,” he said, “It is comfortable. What 
do you say we look while there’s still a 
chance of finding the moving van?” 

Tommy nodded. “Sure, let's. It won't 
take long.” 

But it did take a long time, after all. 
The boys trudged all over their side of 
town without seeing anyone moving into 
a new house. Finally, cutting through 
the business section, they spotted a truck 
half filled with furniture parked back of 
a shoe repair shop. 

An old man was sitting on a huge 
carved chest in the alley, and directing 
the work of two younger men. His blue 
eyes lighted up when Danny and 
Tommy asked him if he had lost a chair. 
“My old sea-going armchair—my favorite 
ever since I've been in dry dock. I 
thought we'd lost it for good.” 

They looked at him in awe. “Were you 
a sea captain?” asked Danny. 

“Well, there’s some as calls me ‘Cap'n 
Bill,” he said. “I've sure sailed all over 
the seven seas, lads, and I've got a raft 
of excitin’ yarns as will chill your blood 
—once I get back my old sea-going arm- 
chair.” 

That night at supper, Danny told 
Mother and Father all about Cap'n Bill 
and how they had rescued his armchair. 

After supper Danny hurried to his 
room to write Aunt Ellen. The letter was 
finished before he knew it as he told her 
about the new shack, the sea captain, 
and his stories of adventure. 
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Ford Motor Company builds better bodies 





Which body is better sealed‘? 


VE, 


There's more rubber weather sealing 








in the Ford Family of Fine Cars 


Passengers in the Ford Family of 
Fine Cars are especially well pro- 
tected against all kinds of weather 
and driving conditions. Doors and 
windows have more rubber weather 
sealing than competitive cars. Water, 
cold air and dust are sealed out. In- 
teriors remain dry and comfortable. 


The bodies of our cars are 
stronger. The doors, for example, are 
braced with steel ribs. This means 
they are more rigid and therefore 
close tighter and quieter. It also 
means that they are less subject to 
distortion, thus reducing the likeli- 
hood of developing squeaks and 
rattles. 


If you compare door latches, you 
will see that in our cars they are 
bigger and heavier than door latches 
in other cars. This makes for a 
tighter, stronger grip, reducing the 
possibility of doors springing open 
under impact. Statistics show that 
passengers who remain inside the 
car in an accident are twice as safe. 


* * * 


Rubber body mounts are used to 
seal out road and engine noise. They 
prevent it from being transmitted 
into the car. The more rubber body 
mounts there are, the more effective 
the sound barrier. With more rubber 
body mounts in our cars, the result is 
a remarkably quiet ride. 


Also adding to the silence of the 
ride in the Ford Family of Fine Cars 
is the extra sound insulation. We use 
more than other manufacturers use 
in comparable cars. In the Mercury, 
for instance, we use over 65 pounds 
of sound and weather insulation. 


* * * 


The Ford Family of Fine Cars is so 
well built that dealers are extending 
’*61 warranties to 12 months or 12,000 
miles, whichever comes first. See your 
dealer for the full quality story and 
let him show you his new warranty. 


American Road, Dearborn, Michigan 


FORD - FALCON - THUNDERBIRD - COMET - MERCURY: LINCOLN CONTINENTAL 
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